NY NZ 


SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRET, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 

ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 

EVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 

Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.1.¢.8., F.A.1., 
Okehampton (Tel. 21/22), Devon. 
DEVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 

RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. 

EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL. Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 121 Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 

SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER propetties. 

Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4), 
EXETER AND DEVON COUNTY. 

WHITTON & LAING (Established 1844) 
For all Properties, Furniture Sales, Valua- 
tions and Surveys, 20, Queen Street, Exeter 
(Tel. 59395/6) and at TIVERTON. 

REAT YELDHAM, Essex. 17 miles 

Witham, 18 miles Chelmsford, 20 miles 
Colchester. A period property of great 
antiquity, fully modernised and in excellent 
order throughout. Standing in an elevated 
position it commands views over pleasant 
undulating countryside. 3 rec., kit. with Aga 
cooker, scullery with Agamatic boiler, large 
games room, 4 bed., dressing room, bath. 
Main electricity and water. Septic tank 
drainage, sewer ayvailable.. Garden and 
ground in all approx. 14 acres. Double 
garage, useful outbuildings. Freehold Price 
£6,500 (Ref. 31882),—PkmRCIVAL & CO., 
Chartered Surveyors, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Tel. 2223-4, 

RELAND. BatTrERsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.4.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
Residential Farms available for sale or letting. 
RELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NorTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dublin. 
UNBURY-ON-THAMES, Middx. De- 
lightful modern Family Residence stand- 
ing in 1/g-acre garden, comprising: First 
floor, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, airing cup- 
boards; ground floor, lounge, dining room, 
study, kitchen, breakfast room, separate 
boiler room, 2 cloakrooms, fuel stores and 
double garage. Central heating throughout, 
powered with automatic oil-fired boiler. 
Three minutes station and shops, 37 minutes 
Waterloo, excellent school facilities, al- 
though situated in country atmosphere. 
Immediate vacant possession. £7,715 free- 
hold.—Apply: GROVE BUILDING (HAN- 
WORTH), LTD., ISLeworth 8091-2. 
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classified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


CORNWALL (nr. St. Ives). Residential 
and Sporting Holding, 193 acres (T.T. 
Att.). Mod. house (1954). Sec. res. 2 cot- 
tages. Fine bldgs. Vac. poss. F’hld. £19,750. 
Usual valuations.—RIPPON, BOSWELL AND 
Co., Incorporated Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Valuers and Surveyors, 8, Queen 
Street, Exeter. Tel. 59378. 


WANTED 


OUNTRY HCTEL or large house 

which could be converted) with approxi- 
mately 12 bedrooms. Detached cottage in 
grounds an advantage. Buildings must have 
character, be in good condition, pleasant 
surroundings and preferably in Devon/ 
Hants/Dorset area.—Box 2653. 


[NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 
types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


PERSONAL SERVICE is dedicated to 
clients who employ F. L. MERCER & Co., 
66-68, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. The firm 
acts on the recognised commission terms and 
specialises in the sale of residential properties 
(with or without land) in the English country- 
side, including areas within “commuting” 
distance of London but not in the suburbs, 
Demand exceeds supply of “‘period’” houses 
with 4 to 8 bedrooms, also those of good 
modern architecture, and generous prices are 
obtainable. Serious vendors should send 
brief particulars. Suitable properties will be 
inspected and photographed immediately 
without charge. Letters to the Manager 
marked, “Confidential,” quoting this maga- 
zine. Tel. WHItehall 7761. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
MeVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 
ICKFORDS. Removers and_ stores. 
Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete _ service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. (Tel. 
CAN. 4444). 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices, Estimates and 
advice free.—154, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


LIVESTOCK—contd. 


ERRiN’S WOOD FLAKES. The Modern 

litter for livestock. Shavings or sawdust 
make a firm moisture-free bedding. Stock keeps 
drier and cleaner. From £4 per ton delivered in 
sacks. Large quantities always available.— 
PERRIN’S WOODFLAKES, LTD., 65, Long 
Reach, West Horsley, Leatherhead, Surrey. Tel. 
East Horsley 3189. 


BIRDS 


HINESE GEESE. Superior American Utility 

Strain will convert grass into meat and 
eggs. Having specialized for over 20 years I 
offer the best stock obtainable. Booklet illus- 
trated in colour 2/-.—C. F, PERRY, Orchard 
House, North Perrott, Crewkerne, Somerset. 
CHINCHILLAS 

HINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 

world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 
(CCHINCHILLA—The Royal Fur, Pedigree stock. 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 

HE ARGENTINE Chinchilla Farm, Berrow, 

Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. Lovely silvery 


chinchillas. Easy terms available. Write, or 
Tel. Brean Down 295. 
DOGS 
LSATIAN Puppies, ‘‘Noblehurst.’”” Ready 
now. Excellent temperaments. For Show, 


Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 
EAGLES, Borzois, Greyhounds? Or luxury 
boarding?—Mrs. SAYER, Longacre, Roade 

(Tel. 293), Northants. 

ACHSHUNDS, min. longhaired pups, 15 gns. 
—MERRETT, 35 Romilly Rd., Cardiff 22288. 


ABRADOR, two yellow dog puppies, pedi- 
gree, 11 weeks.—REGNART, Tarrant Gun- 
ville, Blandford, Dorset. Tarrant Hinton 305. 


EDIGREE BOXER PUPPIES ready mid-Jan, 
Dogs 15 gns.—Phone Rickmansworth 5530. 
MINK 
M2= BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


FISH 


TO LET 


Furnished 


FURNISHED PREMISES. We are in 
touch with clients from home and over- 
seas who require them. Register with us and 
avoid the trouble of finding a tenant. Auto- 
matic notification of new tenants when your 
premises are vacant.—Write now to EDWIN’S 
ENTERPRISES (C), 139, High Street, Lewes, 
Sussex. Lewes 1391. 


Unfurnished 


HERTS/BUCKS BORDER. In Whad- 
den district. Charming Farmhouse with 
stabling, to let. 4 bed., 2 rec., 2 bathrooms, 
fully modernised.—Full particulars: R. H. 


FAULKNER, F.R.I.0.8., F.A.1., 48, Market 
Street, Watford, Herts. Tel. Watford 26271. 
OVERSEAS 


For Sale or To Let 


ORTUGAL. Country House near Estoril. 
Magnificent view, built in 1953 on the 
sunny well-wooded southern’ slopes of the 
Sintra mountains. For sale or on long lease 
unfurnished. 5 bedrooms with 4 bathrooms. 
Garages. Servants’ quarters. Very large 
garden, swimming pool. Yearly rental £1,400 
or £25,000 to purchase.—Reply to Box 2652. 


Estate Agents 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Farm SALES 
(Pvt), Lrp., P.O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms, All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian qapming experience. 
We shall be very pleased to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms. Let us know your 
requirements; we send you full details 
of recommended properties. 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
Barry J. MiIsHON (Valuer, Surveyor, 
House and Estate paents 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


ESTATE AGENTS 
______ DIRECTORY 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN P. POLH (incorporating 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 


£550 to £20,000. 


TUOCKERS, 1, 2 and 8, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth, Tel. 196 and 150. 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RipPon 
BoswELut & Co., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


APER CLEANING AND P.V.C. TROUGH 
CONVERSIONS! Convert your old cages 
to Paper Cleaning. Once per week cleaning as- 
sures clean fresh start, saves time and labour. 
P.V.C. PLASTIC TROUGH! 
Keeps water sweet, easy to clean and will not 
rust. 
Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS, LTD., Marton, 
Blackpool. Tel. 61212, 


GARDENING 


HEAP ARMY WIRE ! 1! 1! Grand for peas, 

roses, raspberries, scores more uses. Bar- 
gain prices from 15/- for 4 mile drum, 
carriage paid. Six kinds. Samples free.— 
GREENS, 986, Albert St., Lytham. 


O NOT MISS the regular feature ‘‘FOR 
YOUR GARDEN” on page 36 of this 
week’s issue. 


ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development 

can now be undertaken anywhere in the 
West Midlands, and expert advice and esti- 
mates. given.—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, 
LTD., Exchange Street, Wolverhampton. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


AUKINS scare off woodpigeons. Price 
£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricultural 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, C.G.A., Ltd., 
and Harrods, Ltd. Made by North and Kinsman, 
Rougham, King’s Lynn. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. 

Our Catalogue is helpful and interesting. 
Free on request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds- 
men, Histon, Cambs. 


(CoS BOE SEEEER, (Married Couple) for 
completely modernised farmhouse within 
only 15 miles London, on main bus and Green 
Line routes. Own staff lounge, dining room and 
large bedroom. Central heating. TV and every 
modern convenience. Prefer male as cook but 
not essential, Usual annual holiday and day 
off each week. Write for interview giving ages, 
experience to date in detailed date order, and 
wages required to Box 2650. 
RIVATESecretary/Shorthand Typist required 
for estate office, Great Thurlow. Knowledge 
of book-keeping an advantage. Modernised fur- 
nished or unfurnished cottage available.—Apply 
giving full details of age and experience to 
J. MOWBRAY, Estate Office, Great Thurlow, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. 
WANTED 
pou TIME ASSISTANCE offered to Agricul- 
- tural Property owner by 37-year-old married 
gentleman widely experienced estate manager, 
Own car and willing find own accommodation. 
—Box 2649. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.— 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
(@SEEETS AND UPHOLSTERY cleaned: in 
situ town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851, 
[EB AEZOULICAS: The leading mnrakers of 
Tennis and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole 
makers of ‘“‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also 
makers of Swimming Pools. Booklet sent on 
application.—Head Office: Syston, Leicester. 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles.—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


ENGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, | 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— {) 
Procter & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- | 


mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London. jj 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country pro- jj 
perties and farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
AMPSHIRE and borders. Town and | 
Country Properties, Smallholdings and 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY AND 
Harvey, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Street, 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. i) 


TAYLOR LTpD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. } 


Agents for superior residential properties. 
JERSEY, C.1.—Varpon & Co., House and | 
Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. | 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 28342), for all 
types of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F. Ln Gatiats & Sons, old Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. | 
ERSEY.—HampTton & SONS (JERSEY), | 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier | 
(Tel, Central 20358). y 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. {| 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 4) 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 7 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, | 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 7 
~! NCOLNSHIRE and Borders 8.W.— } 
“BaILnY & AMBLER (Chartered), West- | 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham. 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
QGLOS. BORDERS. 
and country properties, 


business, farms 


and smallholdings. — For details: Kine i 


Mitzs & Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties consult R. B. TayLor & SONs, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-5), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. 
Country Properties. —HER10 LLOYD, F.A.I., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SOUTH LEICS and borders, HOLLOWAY | 
Prioh & Co. (R, G. Green, F.R.1.0.8., 
F.A.1.), Agricultural Valuers and Chartered 
Surveyors, Market Harborough. Tel. 2411. 
(Bst. 1809.) 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties.—WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 
TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NIcoLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


TT UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and sea. Britain’s sunniest inland resort. |) 
—BRACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), ane High }} 


Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153 


. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTG AGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Plat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 


Houses,—TAaLLAok Stor? & Co., Lrp., 37, | 


Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. EHstd. 1806. 


MISCELLANEOUS—contd. 


ScEwives AFTER DEATH. Are you interested 
in survival? Write or call, THE COLLEGE 
OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE, LTD., 16, Queens- 
berry Place, S.W.7. (Tel. KENsington 3292/3.) 
Lectures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Experi- 
ments. Excellent lending and Reference Library. 


WATCH REPAIR DIFFICULTIES? 
Postal service brings our watchmaking skill 
to your door. Estimates free and container sent 
on request. 
CAMERER CUSS & CO. Established 1788. 
54/6, New Oxford Street, W.0.1. MUS. 2255. 


VALUATIONS 


ype WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS, LTD., Haunch of Venison 
Yard, Brook St., W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 1486). 


DRESS AGENCIES 


Mass & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. — FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


SHOE REPAIRS 


A REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair to those 
fashion shoes is obtainable at GALLOPS 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. (KNI- 
9769.) Specialists for Rayners, I. Miller, Bally, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. Est. 1206. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser. 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 44-45 


RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 44 


Residential town |) 


For Coastline and |) 


SUPPLEMENT—1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


EAST SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of Eastbourne and the coast. Close to station and buses. 
BEAUTIFUL 15th-CENTURY MOATED MANOR HOUSE 


Well modernised and having many 
period features. 
Great hall, 3 reception rooms, well- 
equipped domestic offices, 5 bedrooms 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Gas central heating. 

Main electric light and water. 
Outside staff 
accommodation and 
bungalow. 

Double garage. 
Attractively laid out garden, set of 
farm buildings, with 56 acres let. 
IN ALL ABOUT 601%, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (16894 K.M.) 


NASSAU - JAMAICA « BARBADOS « BERMUDA + WINDWARD ISLANDS 


SITES »e HOUSES « BEACHES - ISLANDS - INVESTMENTS 


EXPERT ADVICE GIVEN ON TAX AND DEATH DUTY PROBLEMS 


RUTLAND 


On the edge of a village. Stamford 5 miles. Hunting with the Cottesmore and Fitzwilliam. 


A FINE 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


built of mellow stone. 


STABLE BLOCK 
with 6 Loose Boxes. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 


4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


3 COTTAGES (1 LET) 
STAFF BEDROOMS WITH BATHROOM 


Attractive gardens and kitchen garden. 
Central Heating. 


Main water and electricity. IN ALL ABOUT 314, ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: FOX & VERGETTE, Priestgate, Peterborough (Tel. 4261) and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56747 G.J.A.) 


IN THE HEREFORDSHIRE HIGHLANDS KENT. ASHFORD 5% MILES 
Of great appeal to a writer, artist or naturalist. Amidst beautiful country. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
‘ : On large private With Queen Anne YS 
a . estate. elevation. : 
y Drawing room, Lounge hall, ' Ee 
dining room, study, 2 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
5 bedrooms. Main electric light 
GOOD and water. 
OUTBUILDINGS BARN. GARAGE 
include large Boulton AND STABLE 
gad) Fano viay<eor). Small walled garden, 
In all about 1 acre. orchard and paddock. pee ae 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD In all about 5 acres. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, : be 
14, Broad Street, Hereford (55240 R.H.H.) Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (32943 K.M.) 
Me ie 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
ines) 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London’ 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 1960 


JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, ae eed eee NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


GROSVENOR 6291 


AN OPPORTUNITY NOT TO BE MISSED 
WEST SUFFOLK 


Newmarket 10 miles, Bury St. Edmunds 10 miles. 
The Historic Moated Elizabethan Manor House 
BADMONDISFIELD HALL, WICKHAMBROOK 


A property of undoubted 
merit, beautifully res- 
stored and modernised 
at great expense 
containing Great Hall 
(50 ft. by 24 ft.), cloaks, 
4 reception, gun room, 
7 principal bedrooms, 
modern kitchen, staff 
quarters, 4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGES 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Exceptionally charming 
garden. 
Useful farm buildings and 
18 ACRES 


ALL FOR £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Lodge and further 12 acres available. 


Full particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 
168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231- -2). 


Order of the Church Commissioners. 


EAST CHESHIRE 


Congleton 3 miles, Crewe 14 miles, Manchester 25 miles. 
THE VICARAGE, NORTH RODE 


A delightfully situated medium-sized Period House 
offering the following accommodation: 


HALL, DINING ROOM, SITTING ROOM, STUDY, DOMESTIC OFFICES, 
7 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
GARAGE, LOOSE BOX. PADDOCK 


IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


NOTE.—Owing to having been empty for some time the house has suffered from damp 
penetration. A low reserve will be fixed because of the damage caused. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ANGEL HOTEL, MACCLESEIEEY 
ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960, AT 3.30 p 
Auctioneers: JACKSON- STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Binet Chester 
(Tel. 21522-3). 
Solicitors: Messrs. ADDLESHAW, SONS & LATHAM, 15, Norfolk Street, 
Manchester 2 (Tel. Deansgate 509). 


SOMERSET MANOR HOUSE 


YEOVIL 4 miles. 
CHARMING JACOBEAN RESIDENCE 


TINTINHULL 
COURT 
including fine panelling, 
beamsandold paintings. 


4 reception rooms, 
5 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Main services 


an 
central heating. 


Garages and stables with 
Staff flat over. Mellowed 
garden, pasture lands. 


IN ALL 21 ACRES 


PRIVATELY NOW OR BY AUCTION EARLY IN THE YEAR 


Particulars from: JACKSON-STOPS &°STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil 
(Tel. 1066). 
Solicitors: Messrs. BATTEN & CO., Church House, Yeovil (Tel. 685). 


WEST SUSSEX—HAMPSHIRE 


CHICHESTER. ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE near Cathedral. 
3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bathroom, kitchen. Small walled garden. 


PRICE £3,500 


BETWEEN MIDHURST AND PETERSFIELD 


Delightful Tudor Cottage in process of complete renovation. Oil-fired central 
heating. 3 bedrooms, 2 good reception rooms (one measuring 23 ft. 6 ins. by 
11 ft. 3 ins.), bathroom, kitchen, cloakroom. Garage. 1/4 ACRE garden. 


PRICE £4,900 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


Near Birdham Pool and Itchenor. 


FINE OLD PERIOD RESIDENCE. 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bathroom, 
kitchen, cloakroom. Formal garden, orchard and paddock. In all 212 ACRES 


PRICE £6,500 
Full particulars of above and other properties in West Sussex and Hamp- 


shire from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633-4). 


RURAL HERTS. 14 MILES LONDON 
MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 


Situated in the Green Belt. 


Scheduled asa building 
of Historic and Archi- 
tectural interest. 


6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Thermostatically controlled 
central heating. 


2 LODGES 
STABLING FOR 5 
GARAGE 


Parklike grounds extending to-about 51/2 ACRES 
PRICE £14,750 


Further details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 
(Tel. GRO. 6291). 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


SOUND STOCK AND SHEEP FARM 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


MODERN BUNGALOW. HALL, LOUNGE, DINING ROOM. 3 BEDROOMS 
AND BATHROOM 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER 


FARMHOUSE WITH SITTING ROOM, 4 BEDROOMS AND BATHROOM 
BUILDINGS INCLUDING NEW 4-BAY DUTCH BARN AND 17 PIGGERIES 
LAND IN A RING FENCE 


IN ALL ABOUT 211 ACRES 


Recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990). (Folio 11683) 


EAST HAMPSHIRE 
PORTSMOUTH 4 miles. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN HOUSE 


Jn unrivalled elevated position with commanding views of the Solent. 


Comprising: 
3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 


~ All main services. 


Carefully nurtured 
12 ACRE 


GARAGE 
and 
USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Full details from: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633-4). 


NORTH RIDING—HELMSLEY 3 MILES 
AN ATTRACTIVE NEWLY CONVERTED, STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, double garage. 
Orchard and small garden. 


PRICE £4,500 


TADCASTER 6 MILES 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE IN 51/, ACRES 


4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Good outbuildings. 
PRICE £6,000 


KNARESBOROUGH 
DETACHED STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH 2 ACRES 
3 reception rooms, 3 to 5 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. Garagefand good outbuildings. 
PRICE £6,000 


For further details apply JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
23, High Petergate, York. (Tel. 25033-4). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THAME—WENDOVER—PRINCES RISBOROUGH 


OR ENVIRONS 


A MODERN OR MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE 
with 6/7 bedrooms, 2/3 reception rooms and the usual domestic offices, is sought 
on behalf of a special applicant. Up to 12 acres would be an advantage, together 
with loose boxes or buildings suitable for conversion. 


A smaller house with a cottage would also be considered. 
A substantial price will be given and an immediate inspection made. 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


WANTED 


Full details to R.H.H., KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 14, Broad Street, Hereford. 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


UCKLEBURY, BERKS. Occupying a_ delightful 

position amidst unspoilt rural surroundings. De- 

tached Country Cottage in need of modernisation, 

ideal as a weekend retreat or as a permanent home. 2 bed., 

living room, kitchen. Store Shed. 1/2 Acre. Main water 
and electricity. Price £1,000 Freehold. 


EADING AND STREATLEY (between). A lovely 
Little Tudor Cottage in perfect setting in a quiet 
but not isolated position, surrounded by fields. Well 
modernised. Hall, 2 rec., kitchen with Aga, 3 bed., bath., 
w.c., garage. Beautiful old world garden of 1 Acre. 
Main electricity, radiators. Price £6,250 Freehold. 


OVELY CHILTERNS. 500 ft. up. Reading 7} miles. 

Henley 8 miles. A charming old brick and tiled 

16th-Century Cottage Residence. Carefully restored 

and modernised with exposed oak beams. Hall, 2 rec., 

kitchen, pantry, 3 bed., bath., w.c., 2 staircases. Large 

garage. 3/4 Acre. Main water, electric light and power. 
Price £5,250 Freehold, 


ESTRIDGE GREEN, Nr. Aldworth. Amidst 
glorious and unspoilt countryside on the edge of the 
Berkshire Downs. Ideally situated for conversion and 


modernisation. An Old Cottage having 2 bed., 2 sitting 
rooms, kitchen, 
and water. 


Fifth of an Acre. Main electricity 
Price £1,575 Freehold. 


3 MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


BUCKLEBURY COMMON 


In a very lovely peaceful countryside between Reading and 
Newbury. 


- 


7 Ny, Zi 


ZG 
CZ 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER expensively 


fitted with oak. Hall, cloaks, w.c., 2 fine rec., kitchen 
with Aga cooker, 3 bed., bath. Main water, electric light 


and power. Double garage. Loose box. Gardens and 
grassland. 134 ACRES. OFFERS INVITED. 
FREEHOLD 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


with 


LAKE, RIVER OR SEA FRONTAGE 


5/7 BEDROOMS, 2/3 BATHROOMS 


20 TO 50 ACRES 


West or south of London, preferably within about 13/2 hours journey. 
A good price will be paid for the right property. 


All particulars to Mr. H., c/o KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


Wiel.) (Ref S:C-M.) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


BEAUTIFUL NEWBURY DISTRICT 


Occupying a really choice position on high ground within 
3 miles of Newbury. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-PLANNED RESIDENCE 
commanding charming unspoilt and widespread views 
southwards. Hall, cloaks, w.c., 3 rec., kitchen, etc., 
5 bed., a dressing room, 2 bath., 2 sep. w.c.s. Excellent 
outbuildings with double garage. Beautiful garden of 
1 ACRE 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


WARGRAVE—HENLEY 


BETWEEN 
In the centre of a delightful Thames-side village within 
2 minutes walk of the station. 
A DETACHED RESIDENCE IN COURSE 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


On part of a former kitchen garden extending to a little 
over 1/2 acre. Built-in entrance porch, entrance hall, 
cloak with w.c., lounge 25ft. by 11ft., dining room, 
kitchen with dining recess, 4 good bed. (3 with basins 
h. and ¢.), sun verandah, bath. and w.c., detached brick 
garage. 
Main water, electricity and central heating. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


SANDWICH, KENT 


A WILLIAM AND MARY-STYLE RESIDENCE, designed by the late Sir 
6 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception, 3 staff 


Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 


bedrooms and bathroom. Central heating. All main services. Double garage. Large 
studio. 


31 ACRES. 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


THAMES VALLEY 


In a rural position, 4 miles Reading. 


— 


ay 


& 


af . et t 


Attractive Semi-bungalow Residence, overiooking 
playing fields. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen. 
Garage and most attractive garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,000 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


17th-century secondary house and gardener’s cottage. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


Walled garden. 


All main services. 
FOR SALE WITH 3 ACRES 


ESSEX, Nr. EPPING FOREST 


Ideally situated for easy access to City and West End. 
S rey 


See ‘ Seek SEN, S ms Lene 
A CHARMING GEORGIAN REPLICA luxuriously fitted, with polished oak 
floors, oil-fired central heating, etc., 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Garages, lovely grounds, tennis courts. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (by appointment) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


HAMPSHIRE 
VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In the triangle Andover- Basingstoke-Winchester, although 
within 10 miles of Winchester preferred. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, plus small 
staff flat. 


GARAGE 
Medium garden with paddock. 
MAXIMUM £8,000 
Usual commission required. 


Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE 


In a delightful wooded situation. 


Superior Bungalow Residence standing in wooded 
grounds of 314 ACRES 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Garage and small formal garden. 


FREEHOLD £6,250 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 
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ee HAMPTON & SONS nee 
ea 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 a 
COUNTY LIMERICK 


AMERICAN LUXURY IN THE EMERALD ISLE 
ONLY 28 MILES SHANNON AIRPORT, WHENCE UNDER 2 HOURS LONDON ; 
GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 
EXCELLENT FLAT AND 2 COTTAGES 


ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATES 


IN EIRE WITH BATHROOMS 
Extending to some GARDENS OF IMMENSE CHARM 
270 ACRES 


HOME FARM OF 200 ACRES 


SUFERBrY nl i GEORGIAN Good buildings. 4 cottages. 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS 
ARRANGED IN SUITES 
STAFF QUARTERS 


HUNTING WITH 4 FAMOUS PACKS 


li. MILES TROUT FISHING IN THE 
RIVER MAIGUE (EQUIVALENT TO 
HAMPSHIRE TEST) 


n 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


SONS, from whom an illustrated brochure may be obtained. 


Main electricity. Central heating. 


EXTENSIVE HUNTER STABLING 


Unhesitatingly recommended from personal inspection by HAMPTON & 


LINGFIELD. SURREY—KENT BORDER 


Ideal rural situation. Walking distance of village and racecourse. 


SUPERB SOUTHERN VIEWS TO ASHDOWN FOREST 


1 mile station (London Bridge and Victoria 1 hour). On bus route. 


CHARMING 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
WITH LOVELY GEORGIAN INTERIOR 


First-class order and easily run. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, playroom, 
kitchen with Aga, staff room, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Main services. Central heating. 

GARAGE BLOCK 3 CARS 

CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE 
ENTRANCE LODGE 


The Residence Garden View 
WELL KEPT GROUNDS, NATURAL WOODLAND. PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 61 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,750 
Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (8.29168) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS Heine rad 4 7 oN by ae 
Outskirts of pretty village with scenic views. , . . in li 
On Busirdiites’5 tolee sation Chondon' 46 sinitee). On high ground about 13 miles Woking town and main line station. Close to golf course. 


A MUCH ADMIRED COUNTRY HOUSE : AN UNUSUAL MODERN RESIDENCE 


With an unconventional 
and spacious interior. 
Beautifully decorated 
and appointed. 

3 reception rooms, 4 suites 
of bedroom and bathroom 
each (including ground 
floor staff and nursery 
suites), 2 dressing rooms, 
model kitchen with Aga 

and Agamatic. 
Automatic oil-fired 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 
Large double garage. 
Delightful garden with 


a 


clipped yew hedges and : : : aes: : a 5 
matured trees of about Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, compact. offices, 2 ground-floor bedrooms and 
‘ 34 ACRE half-tiled bathroom, above are 4 bedrooms and second bathroom. All main services. 

FREEHOLD £9,250, to include tenants’ fixtures and fittin Benes ol vennOuse: 
, , aS Well-stocked gardens with lily pool and a number of fruit trees, IN ALL 1/2 ACRE. 
Recommended by Sole Agents, especially to a business man seeking FREEHOLD. £6,750. Good order. Vacant possession March Quarter Day. 
week-end retreat. Full details from Sole Selling Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.64363) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.62289) 


5 minutes famous golf course, close buses, etc. 


Ten minutes drive from Audley End Station. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAINTAINED RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


DELIGHTFUL 17th-CENTURY BEAMED FARMHOUSE 
Principal suite of uF ee 
bedroom, dressing room : 


and bathroom, Large, lofty rooms. 
4 other bedrooms eae 

(3 with basins), pread condition 
second bathroom, throughout. 


2 reception, 
staff sitting room, : 
kitchen. Dining room 


Part central heating. (16 ft. by 14 ft.), 


All main services. lounge (16 ft. square), 


EXCELLENT GARAGE 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Delightful gardens, well ete. 
secluded, of 
23 ACRE 


NS Ae . 13 ACRE GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £7,500 or close offer 
Recommended by the Agents: PRC EA: oOo 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68778) Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford (Tel. 243-4). 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX : 
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28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


pe a OSBORN & MERCER MARGE Ear 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
NEAR WEST CORNISH COAST NORTH BUCKS IN THE GRAFTON HUNT 


Onemallytantold coaceaow restored and added to. Convenient for PO dbo Northampton and Situate in a small We RECS nC, i bot a of Northants, 
In a quiet position 300 ft. above sea level. A CHARMING SMALL, BEAUTIFULLY FITTED | An Attractive Brick and Stone Built House 


HOUSE WITH ABOUT 14 ACRES AND NUMEROUS 
SPACIOUS GREENHOUSES 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), splendidly 
fitted bathroom, modern kitchen. Main electricity and 
water. Septic tank drainage. 


Useful outbuildings, large garage (about 35 ft. by 
19 ft. 6 in.). Ranges of spacious greenhouses 
(requiring repair). 

Enclosures of arable and pasture land. 

A first-class opportunity to purchase a residential 
property to combine profitable market gardening 
with, if desired, poultry and pig production 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCHR, as above (21766) 
SURREY, 40 MINUTES TOWN 


: . ° In an unspoilt position and commanding lovely views. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. A CHARMING SMALL, MODERNISED HOUSE 


= Facing South and West 
Main electricity. Large garage. SOE bedrooms, 2-3 eer So ton: Dao Modern | with 3 reception hy gag? 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
appointments. 2 garages. Delightful small inexpensive 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH A SMALL GARDEN | *PP re ne Ceeee ray ese en 
or with up to 25 acres of arable land. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FREEHOLD ONLY £5,2 


Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,694) Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21707) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as ae (21693) 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY = eh es LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, nec acme upon-Tyne. 


Bee RICK BORDER WEST CUMBERLAND BUCKS. Newport Pagnell 3 miles 
On the edge of a delig httul Cotswold village. Close to Ravenglass and with views to Muncaster Fell. _London within easy reach by car on M1. 


Attractive Georgian manor house on edge of village. 


ATTRACTIVE 
WELL FITTED GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in an unspoiled secluded position. 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BED AND 
DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity and water. 


Garages for 5 cars. 
Fine gardens, orchard, spinney and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT 


COTTAGE. Modernised and in good order. FOR SALE Hall, 3 reception, study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

" 2 reception, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 83 secondary bedrooms. All main services. Garage, 
Main electricity and water. Garage for 2 cars. Sole Agents: outbuildings, 2-roomed cottage. Gardens. Grounds. 
Well stocked walled garden. PRICE £3,850 STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER. ABOUT 41/ ACRES. PRICE £5,750 


Please reply to Head Office as above. Head Office, as above. Please reply to Head Office as above. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A FURTHER LIST OF COUNTRY PROPERTIES VERY URGENTLY REQUIRED 


The undermentioned buyers are anxious to find suitable properties without delay. Details should be sent in confidence to the Manager of the Country 
Department, BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.1., or telephone GROsvenor 6611. 


ADY T. OF LONDON, E.C.4. District required: a or PULBOROUGH. Type of property: Period or Modern House of character. Accommodation: 4/6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Land: 1-15 ACRES 


R. D. F. B. OF LONDON, S.W.7. District required: HAMPSHIRE, BUCKINGH eo nthe WILTSHIRE, SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE. Type of property: Period Country 
House. Accommodation: 7/8 bedrooms, 3/4 reception rooms, Land: 20-100 ACRE 
S'R THOMAS K. OF SUSSEX. District required: HAMPSHIRE, WILTSHIRE, Reet SOMERSET. Type of property: Large Country Cottage (no objection to 
thatched roof). Accommodation: 4/6 bedrooms, 2/3 reception rooms. Land: Small garden only. 
R. D. F. OF HERTFORDSHIRE. District required: WITHIN A 60-MILE RADIUS OF LONDON. Type of property: 18th century or earlier. Accommodation: About 
4 bedrooms, 2/3 reception rooms. Land: Not more than 1 ACRE. Note.—This gentleman would like a property suitable for conversion. 
RS. E. W. OF KENT. District required: SUSSEX, KENT, SURREY. Type of property: Not modern. Accommodation: Minimum 4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Land: 
15 ACRES upwards for smallholding. Some outbuildings an advantage. 
R. K. J. R. OF PALL MALL. District required: SOUTH, SOUTH-EAST or SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON and not more than 1 hour’s train journey. Type of property: 
Large Family House. Accommodation: 7/8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3/4 reception rooms. Land: Minimum 2 ACRES. Tennis court. 
R. W. H. N. OF WIMBLEDON. District required: SOUTH OF THE A25. Type of property: An old ‘‘Rambling”’ House with large rooms. Accommodation: Minimum of 
5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Land: Minimum of 3 ACRES. 
M'ss J. C. OF SEYMOUR PLACE, W.1. District required: Within a maximum distance of 30 MILES FROM PETWORTH, SUSSEX. Type of property: Period House 
with high ceilings. Accommedution: 5/6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Land: Garden only. Note.—Price is no object for a suitable property. 


R. G. B. M. OF DOLPHIN SQUARE. District required: CHICHESTER HARBOUR. Type of property: Period or Modern House. Accommodation: 4/6 bedrooms, 
2/3 reception rooms. Land: Medium-sized garden. Note.—The property MUST have frontage to the harbour and price is a very secondary consideration. 


ALL PROPERTIES WILL BE INSPECTED IMMEDIATELY. USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


SOMERSET OXTED, SURREY WILTSHIRE 
LUNCHWOOD ESTATE In the lovely Avon Valley. Salisbury 6 miles, Bournemouth 


Pleasant village setting. Glastonbury 4 miles, Street 2 miles. OR rpales 


SUPERIOR DETACHED BUNGALOWS AND ; e 
A VERY APPEALING PERIOD COTTAGE HOUSES Lovely old PERIOD MANOR HOUSE. 6 bedrooms, 


: re 2- and 3-bedroom designs. 3 reception rooms, studio, kitchen, laundry, storeroom. 
3 pee rooms, oe Bnice EEO w.c., good £3,995 TO £4,250 FREEHOLD Large garage. Loose boxes. Secluded walled garden. 
5 arias : Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS. Oxted, 3 PRICE £6,500 
Details from West End Office (Tel. GROsvenor 6611) Surrey (Tel. Oxted 2375). Details from West End Office (Tel. GROsvenor 6611) 


_~ Chauls trom est “eee 
Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1. Branches at Maylord Street Chambers. 
Hereford; St. ‘Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, "Newcastle upon Tyne; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey, 
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GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


ON NORTH DOWNS IN KENT 


Secluded position, 500 feet wp, 2 miles electric train service to London (40 minutes). 


les My Shehidg 


With large rooms, reno- 
vated and modernised a 
few years ago with all 
modern appointments. 
8 principal bedrooms, 
4 luxury bathrooms, 

3 self-contained 
service flats, 
lounge hall, 

4 reception rooms. 


Main water and electricity, 
central heating, fitted basins. 


Finely timbered grounds, 
with floodlit 
hard tennis court. 
MODERN DAIRY AND 
PIG BUILDINGS 


8 FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES (6 Let and producing £845 p.a.). 
Park-like pasture, productive arable, 40 acres woodland. 


188 ACRES (would be divided). 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


Front-line marine view. 70 minutes London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
25, Mount Street, W.1. R.A.W. (2732) 


1960 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


OF INTEREST TO THE GARDEN LOVER 


Favoured West Surrey district between Godalming and Cranleigh. 
MODERN PICTURESQUE BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 5-6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, com- 
pletely up-to-date kitchen. 
Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Electric central heating. 
Garage. Games room. 
Useful and extensive 
outbuildings. 
THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
are a feature of the pro- 
perty having been brought 
to perfection at great cost 
by the vendor. Charming 
rock garden with waterfall. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GHORGH TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. T.G.B. (C1899) 


Circa1722,. Picturesque, mellowed cottage-residence. 


FF. L. MERCER & CO i 
66/68, \aparaae B3 S e WHitehall 7761 
SHOREHAM-BY-SEA, SUSSEX. KENTISH WEALD. NR. TENTERDEN. ESSEX. 50 MINUTES CITY. 


Between Witham|Coggeshall. In small village. 


Partial central heating. All mains. 
Lease nearly 100 years. 


£5,000 


Extremely attractive Chalet-style House, 5 years 
old. Small garden area. Lounge 19 ft. long, dining room, 
83 bedrooms, cloakroom, tiled kitchen and bathroom. 
16 ft. 6 ins. garage. 


holding. 


Pretty situation. 2 sitting rooms, oak beams, modern 
kitchen, 2 or 3 double bedrooms, bathroom. Main water, 
electric light and power. Garage and barn. Simple country- 
type garden, stream and large paddock suitable for small- 
£3,850 with 5 ACRES 


MORSHAM 5365 (8 tine KING & CHASEMORE 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


3 MILES WEST OF HORSHAM 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR STYLE COTTAGE 


Main water and electricity, 
ATTRACTIVE WOODLAND GARDEN. 
ABOUT 11/2. ACRES 
FREEHOLD £5,950 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
oil-fired central heating. 


ON THE FRENCH RIVIERA 


Georg an house expensively modernised. Loans hall, 
20-ft. sitting room, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 
with 3 nice rooms. 
heating. 2 garages. Compact garden. £6,500. Sole Agents. 


dining room, model kitchen, 
32 bathrooms plus flat-annexe 
Main services. Complete new central 


HORSHAM 
SUSSEX 


HORSHAM 24%, MILES 


PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED COTTAGE 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE VILLA IN PROVENCAL 
STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


38 bedrooms, bathroom, 


living/dining room, kitchen, 


Main water and electricity, septic tank drainage. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. 


GARAGE 


ABOUT 14 ACRE. 


PRICE £8,000 PAYABLE IN STERLING 


A STONE BUILT HOUSE WITH TILED ROOF 


2 bedrooms, living room, kitchen. 


Main water and electricity. 
OUTBUILDINGS AND SITE FOR GARAGE 4 


ABOUT 1/, ACRE 
PRICE £3,200 PAYABLE IN FRANCS 


In association with 
Lt.-Cdr. C. Thomas, R.N. (retd.) of Toulon (Var) 


GOSLING & MILNER 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) 


8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
(Tel. Victoria 3634) 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER 


Delightful woodland setting, in best part of district. 8 mins. station. 1 mile Wentworth 


golf courses. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF MERIT 


lawns, fruit cage, 


Wide herbaceous borde 


First-class order. 


Oak parquet floors 
and modern fittings. 


Hall with cloakroom, 
through lounge, 
dining room, 
breakfast room, 
kitchen 
to modern standards. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Co.’s water, gas, electricity. 
Main drainage. Radiators. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Unusually delightful 
garden fully established. 


shrubberies and rhododendrons. 


IN ALL NEARLY 34 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Strongly recommended, Owner’s Agents: GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


suitable for restoration and modernisation. 
3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. 
Ample garage space 
EXCELLENT SIZED GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £2,900 


BETWEEN 


BILLINGSHURST & PULBOROUGH 


OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen. 


Main water, electricity and drainage. 
GARAGE. EXCELLENT GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £5,000. 


LODWELL, GODSHILL 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD 18th-CENTURY STONE FARM HOUSE 


3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
kitchen with Aga, 
Dairy, etc. Ample out- 
buildings including garage. 
fine stone barn, cow stalls 
and modern piggery, chick 
rearing house and 8 large 
deep litter houses. 


71/2 Acres grazing land, 
214 Acres of 12,000 to 
14,000 mature Christmas 
trees and over 1,000 young 
trees. Excellent building 
site of 13 acres with road 
frontage. 


Enquiries to: Mr. E. H. 
any time. 


in glorious surroundings, midway between Ventnor and Shanklin. 


Attractive flower and vegetable garden. The whole providing a profitable small- 
holding. Main gas, electricity and water. 


PRICE £5,850 


HAYDON at the house. View by appointment at : 


Telephone: GODSHILL 269. 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 1960 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


Tel. 3295-7 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS—Hunting with the Berkeley and Beaufort 


Bristol, Gloucester and Kemble main-line Station each about 18 miles. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE OF UNIQUE CHARACTER 


Originally dating from the 16th century, 


with a Georgian addition. 


Sheltered and rural position completely sur- 
rounded by open country with far-reaching 
views to the Welsh mountains. 


2-3 RECEPTION, STUDY‘ 
7-8 BEDROOMS, NURSERY 
3 DRESSING ROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS, KITCHEN QUARTERS 
WITH AGA AND AGAMATIC 


Tel. MAYfair 


oe R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


Main water and electricity. 
Central heating throughout. 
GARAGE AND 3 LOOSE BOXES 
Attractive walled gardens with 
18th-century gazebo. 
En-tout-cas hard tennis court and 
3 paddocks. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £8,950 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: 
CurTIS & HENSON, Londor and Banbury. 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Messrs. R. C. Knight & Sons have been retained to act for a Prospective 
Purchaser wishing to acquire for private occupation 


A SMALL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
OF BETWEEN 300 AND 600 ACRES 


SUITABLE FOR A PEDIGREE BEEF HERD AND SHEEP 


THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE IS AN IMPORTANT 
CONSIDERATION AND SHOULD PREFERABLY BE 
OF] THE: GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


with 4 reception rooms, 8-10 bed and dressing rooms and 3 or more bathrooms. 
Manager’s House and adequate number of cottages essential. 
Districts preferred: Area bounded by GUILDFORD-AYLESBURY-GLOUCESTER- 


WINCHESTER but WILTSHIRE, SOMERSET, or WARWICKSHIRE wil 
be considered provided good hunting country. 


A substantial price will be paid for a suitable property. 
Will Owners, Solicitors or Agents please send details in confidence to the Purchaser’s 


Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above, who require no commission from 
the Vendor. 


By direction of Executors. 
NORFOLK 
Nine miles south from Norwich. 
AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM 
ae | << 


Completely secluded in 
111/72 ACRES 


Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms (3 
fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 
Garages for 3. 
Stabling. 
Avenue Drive, Timbered 
Gardens, Orchard and 
2 Paddocks. 
Main electricity. 
Private water, 
Main available. 


FREEHOLD £5,000. NEW IN THE MARKET 


Joint Sole Agents: Percy Howks & Co., 3, Cathedral Close, Norwich, and R. C. 
KNIGHT & SONS, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich. (Tel. Norwich 27161) or as above. 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH, HOLT, AND TONBRIDGE, KENT, ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO.) 


GROsvenor 


286i TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London’? 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


LIMPSFIELD, SURREY 
2 mile station, close bus and coach services. Pleasant open position. 
MODERN POST-WAR HOUSE 


3 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), bathroom. 2/3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
All main services. Copper piping. Ample electric points. 
Garage. Attractive garden with broad terrace, lawn, and small vegetable garden. 
--FREEHOED £6,000 


Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32320) 
SOUTH-EAST DEVON 


8 miles from coast. London 3 hours by rail. On high ground with views to the South 
FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Modernised and easy to run. 


6 bedrooms (all h. and c.), 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room. 
Central heating. Main electric light. 
GARAGES FOR 4. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. Delightful grounds of 11 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (25218) 


CORNISH COAST £3,500 
2 miles sea, 7 miles Penzance. Bus service from village, + mile. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD COTTAGE OF GRANITE, added to and modernised. 


4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), modernised bathroom, double living room (24 ft. long), 
\ up-to-date kitchen. Main electricity. Telephone. 
Landscaped garden, 1/2 ACRE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30943) 


OXSHOTT 
A VERY LIGHT AND WELL APPOINTED 
DETACHED HOUSE built for present owner 
6 years ago. 
120 ft. frontage, pleasant a within easy walk of 
village. 

Wide hall with cloakroom, through lounge, dining room, 
3 bedrooms, large kitchen with Agamatic boiler. Hard- 
wood block floors. Garage. Well stocked garden. 

FREEHOLD £5,975 


Apply 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 4133/4). 


A SUPERIOR NEW HOUSE 


Now being built in a most sought-after part of 
FETCHAM PARK. 

ARTISTIC OLD ENGLISH DESIGN exceptionally 
well appointed having central heating. 
Polished hardwood floors and superior fittings. Charm- 
ing lounge, with large oak-beamed inglenook fireplace. 
Dining room, superb kitchen with breakfast alcove, 
3 double bedrooms, coloured tiled bathroom, downstairs 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
Apply 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 4133/4). 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


NEAR SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Between Dorking and Horsham. In a charming old village 
yet only one mile from main line station. 


( 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloaks., 
cloakroom. Double brick garage. 1/3 ACRE garden. brenkfnet room and kitchen. 2 garages and outbuildings. 
FREEHOLD £5,950 


OVER 1/2 ACRE. c 
Apply 258, High Street, Dorking (Tel. 4071-2). 


ABOUT 30 MILES NORTH OF OXFORD 

In a picturesque village. Hunting with two packs. 
CHARMING CHARACTER HOUSE, part dating to the Tudor period. 
Beautifully restored and fitted. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
square hall, modern kitchen, etc. Central heating. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 
Aga cooker and Agamatic boiler. Main electricity and water. Garages for 2. Range 
of 6 loose boxes and groom’s flat. Partly walled garden, with lawns, vegetable 

garden and orchard, in all just over 1 ACRE 
Inspected and recommended by the Owner’s Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 

Audley Street, W.1. (32328) 


KENT HILLS 


1 miles Canterbury, on edge of small village with bus service. 

A MOST CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE. Modernised and in really 

first-class condition. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. FULL CENTRAL 
HEATING. Main electricity, water and gas. GARAGE. Stabling for 4. 
Inexpensive, partly-walled garden, tennis and other lawns. 134 ACRES 

TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18118) 


WEST BYFLEET, SURREY 
Close to golf course. Station 1 mile. Quiet situation. 
PICTURESQUE AND VERY WELL FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
4 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), bathroom with shower, 2/3 reception rooms, fine sun 
room, modern kitchen, cloakroom. CHNTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
from Janitor boiler. Flush doors. Good cupboards. All main services. Garage. 
Delightful garden of about 1/2 ACRE 
Freehold for Sale at Reasonable Price. 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27064) 


A SUPERB CONTEMPORARY 
DETACHED POST-WAR HOUSE 
Open plan design, large picture windows, central heating, 
wood block floors, fitted pelmets. Enviable situation. 

KING ON TO COMMONLAND 
On the Reigate/Redhill borders. Lobby with cloaks 
cupboard, inner hall with cloakroom, magnificent 
L-shaped lounge with stone fireplace, beautifully equipped 
kitchen with meals area, 3 bedrooms, luxurious bathroom. 
Brick garage. 1/4 ACRE landscaped garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,350 
Apply: Sole Agents, 6, Church Street, Reigate 
(Tel. 4422/3). 
A DESIRABLE DETACHED RESIDENCE 
WITH MOST APPEALING ELEVATION 
Excellent condition throughout, spacious accommodation on 
two floors only. 
ELEVATED QUIET POSITION 
Yet only few minutes’ walk Redhill town and station. 
Oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 24 ft. lounge with parquet 
floor, dining room with attractive corner bay, study, 
tiled well-fitted kitchen, store room, 4 double bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom, separate w.c. Brick garage, garden store, 
summerhouse, 1/3 ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate, Surrey. 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


CURTIS & HENSON Zi uoRseram. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


SUPPLEMENT—8& COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 1960 


23, MOUNT STREET, , I SON XK CO GROsvenor 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 W | y) A 1441 


CHOICE SMALL ESTATE WILTSHIRE MANOR HOUSE A GENUINE OPPORTUNITY 
30 MILES Rs Mellowed with age and the subject of considerable expenditure. tae GHB delle OIG 
SOUTH OF LON N 8 BEST BEDROOMS WITH AMPLE BATHROOMS, i . baa 
” 1 TNS YOTTN , 5 RECEPTION In favourite part of NORFOLK, near good sailing and 
PERFECT UNSPOILT COUNTRY Bee reach NORWICH 
UC AE Is 5-6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 


FINE RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS AND GOOD BEAUTIFUL TIMBERED GROUNDS WALLED GARDENS. ORCHARD 
COTTAGES COTTAGES, FLAT. GARAGES DOUBLE GARAGE 
£5,750 FREEHOLD 


immediate Possession. 


A CHARMING MANOR HOUSE 


ABOUT 200 ACRES OVER 20 ACRES 


IN CHARMING VILLAGE NEAR 
SOUTH OF WESTERHAM NORTH KENT DOWNS OLD WINDSOR 


About 25 miles London. - Ce Be Merraeeny a 

Adjoining farmlands. Easy reach main line station. Exceptional views over unspoilt farmlands towards 
A FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE Englefield and Runnymede. 

40 MINUTES LONDON 


ENCHANTING 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
SMALL PERIOD HOUSE OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING PICTURESQUE HOUSE—TUDOR STYLE BUILT 
OF OLD MATERIALS 
: es COTTAGE, STABLING, GARAGES, FLAT ‘ 
4 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Beautiful gardens. 
FOR SALE WITH 7 ACRES Garage. 


EASILY RUN GROUNDS HOME FARM MIGHT BE SOLD £6,400 FREEHOLD 


KENT OFFIC SURREY OFFICES 

fee het. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. (gue mas 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 ; 2) 9 : REIGATE Tel. 5441 
BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND WROTHAM TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


In a lovely rural spot within a mile of electric train service to London. In favoured locality close Pantiles. 


SPACIOUS 


: a A COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
. a DETACHED HOUSE 
i — OF CHARACTER Suitable family or 
Hall, 3 reception rooms (polished professional man. 
wood block floors), 4 bedrooms, 6 bedrooms (2 basins), 
bathroom. Good domestic offices. 2 bathrooms, cloakroom, 
Main electricity and water. 4 reception rooms. 
Garage and Outbuildings OREO ats 
= ; ee 2 GARAGES 
Garden 1/2 ACRE Garden about 1/2 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,575 £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, WITH POSSESSION = 
CARD & CO. Sevenoaks Inspected and Beg os by the Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
(Tel. 2246). London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). 
LIMPSFIELD, SURREY SURREY, IN THE GREEN BELT 
1} miles main line (35 minutes London). 
20 miles London. 


7 minutes walk Oxted Station. ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


Superior Detached Residence. COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Erected in 1957. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 


rooms, cloakroom. Garage 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
ABOUT 13 ACRE OUTBUILDINGS 
All main services. 10 ACRES 
Se eae FREEHOLD £5750 
i pie VACANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: IBBETT,MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., Station Road East, Oxted Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, 
(Tel, 2241-2). CARD & CO., Reigate (Tel. 5441). 
Amalgamated with 
H HEAD & WHITEHEAD “Setter 
& D. ROSS & SON 1%) 
CHICHESTER SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE COSHAM 


‘GUILDFORD, FARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, STORRINGTON, *PULBOROUGH, BILLINGSHURST, HAVANT, COWPLAIN, HAYLING ISLAND 


WEST CHILTINGTON VILLAGE, WEST SUSSEX 


ON HIGH GROUND 3 MILES NORTH-EAST OF PULBOROUGH 
= ees rie 


PALMERS THE BARN THE BUNGALOW 


Drawing room, dining room, study or ground- Drawing and dining room, 28 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 6 in. Sitting room with dining recess, 2 good bedrooms, 
floor bedrooms, 2 first- floor, bedrooms, 2 bath- in all, cloakroom, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. bathroom, separate w.c., kitchen. with Electrolux 


rooms, kitchen. 2 garages. Garage. refrigerator. 
EACH WITH MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY AND RADIATION DUCT AIR CENTRAL HEATING 


SEVEN GOOD BUILDING PLOTS being the remainder of ORCHARD DELL ESTATE 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 4 LOTS AT THE ARUN HOTEL, PULBOROUGH, ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27, AT 2.30 P.M. 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURTON YEATES & HART, 23, Surrey Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel. TEMple Bar 3766). 


Auctioneers: Messrs. WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD (amalgamated with DouGLAS Ross & SON), 
SWAN CORNER, PULBOROUGH (Tel. 232-3); THE SQUARE, STORRINGTON (Tel. 591-2); HIGH STREET, BILLINGSHURST (Tel. 391-2) 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
AND HOME FARM 


Principal residence part 18th century. 
Lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, modern 
_kitechen with Aga and Agamatic, 6 bedrooms, 

dressing room and 2 bathrooms. 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 


Main water, gas and electricity. 


Joint Sole Agents: BARTON & WYATT, London Road, Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 6801); and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (J.10457) 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN-STYLE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Compact and easy to run. 


Lounge hall, panelled drawing room, dining room, 

study, cloakrooms, well-planned kitchen quarters, 

3 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms. Nursery wing and staff quarters, each with 
bathroom. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Further particulars from KNUCKEY & LUMBY, Truro, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (C.M.73443) 


MAYfair 6341 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 1960 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BERKS—HANTS BORDER 


ing 7 miles. 
Reading 7 mili 


CORNWALL 


Truro 9 miles. 


St. Austell 7 miles. 
STANDING IN AN ELEVATED POSITION WITH FINE VIEWS AND PROTECTED BY WOODLAND 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


GARAGES AND STABLING 


Attractive garden. 


Luxurious small secondary residence with 
model kitchen and complete central heating. 


2 GOOD MODERN COTTAGES 


Dairy farm with cowhouse for 16, and woodland. 


ABOUT 114 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


FINE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS 
GARAGES FOR 4 CARS 


Charming terraced gardens, well stocked with 
fiowering shrubs. Greenhouse and large loggia. 
Kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 100 ACRES OF WOODLAND WITH 
YOUNG PLANTATIONS 


(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Reese Weate London” 

WINDSOR, SLOUGH 

SURNINGRALE G | D DY & G i D DY GERRARDS CROSS 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET SaNNING GOLE COURSE READING & OXFORD 


In a quiet cul-de-sac approach. 


In « quiet and secluded cul-de-sac, adjacent National Trust. 


BUILT IN 1957 AS A COPY OF A 
TUDOR COTTAGE 


central heating. Garage. Nice garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,950 
Sole Agents: GippY & GIDDY, Station Approach, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


BUILT IN 1954 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall with cloakroom, | 9 qouble bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, lounge, 
large L-shaped lounge, well-appointed kitchen. Partial co ae 


dining room with open wall type kitchen adjoining. 
Detached garage. 


Nice gardens. 


FREEHOLD £3,600 


GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


High, with views across the Thames Valley, south and west. 


A simple type of architecture, probably William 
and Mary. 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
staff room and self-contained ground floor flat of bed- 
sitting room, bathroom and kitchen. Ovzl-fired central 
heating. Garage for 2 or 3. 5 ACRES, including paddock 


and also a separate riverside garden nearby. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53), 


TYRRELLS WOOD, Near LEATHERHEAD 


SURREY 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 


MAGNIFICENT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


STANDING IN 


3 ACRES 


OF GROUNDS 


7 bedrooms, lounge, dining 

room, study, 2 bathrooms, 

domestic offices and staff 
quarters. 


2 GARAGES 


CINTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


£15,000 FREEHOLD 


WEATHERALL, GREEN & SMITH, 22, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. HOL. 4451 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Delightful setting in much sought after village. 


PALACE WEST, 


Historical 
Country Residence 
Entrance halls, panelled 
lounge, dining and billiards 
rooms, sun lounge, 

4 principal bedrooms, 

2 dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern kitchen, 
5 secondary bedrooms. 


Central Heating 
STAFF COTTAGE 
GARAGES 


Delightful old-world gar- 
den, paddock and park 
Jand. 


71/2 ACRES 


MUCH HADHAM 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960 
(unless previously sold privately) by 


G. E. SWORDER & SONS 
15 NORTH STREET, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Tel. 691. 


SUPPLEMENT—10 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 7, 1960 


BOURNEMOUTH . SOUTHAMPTON 
POOLE } ‘O x & SONS BRIGHTON 
RINGWOOD ESTABLISHED 1868 WORTHING 
_ BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF PURBECK NEW FOREST NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 
In delightful rural. surroundings about 14 miles from FASCINATING PERIOD RESIDENCE 

old-world market town. INTERESTING 


Close village shops. Convenient for Bournemouth, Salisbury 
and Southampton. 
Completely modernised and redecorated 
throughout. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in immaculate order throughout. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge 22 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., 

L-shaped dining room/study, 26 ft. 10 in. by 16 ft. by 

12 ft. wide, kitchen/breakfast room, cloaks, entrance hall, 
flower room, Garage. 


Central heating, main electricity and water. 
Extensive grounds, orchard and heathland about 
5 ACRES 


PRICE £8,650 FREEHOLD 


Tox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


Containing: . oe. : . 
Lounge-hall, 2 large reception rooms, breakfast roor., | room, charming sitting room (18 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ff. 6 ins.), 


modern kitchen, 5 bedrooms. Delightful pleasure garden, 
kitchen garden, etc. DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main services and modern drainage. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, New Forest Office, 
12-14, High Street, Ringwood. Tel. 24 and 1124. 


TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


In a most pleasant setting and in very good order. 


2 double bedrooms, modern bathroom, hall with cloak- 
lounge-dining room (20 ft. by 12 ft.), well fitted kitchen. 
GARAGE AND WORKSHOP 
SMALL PRETTY GARDEN 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242, 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDER 


Situated in the centre of a small Sussex village within easy reach of Petersfield. 


HALF TIMBERED TUDOR COTTAGE 


At present being extensively remodernised with partial central heating, 
all modern equipment and attractive views. 


3 BEDROOMS ALL WITH BUILT-IN CUPBOARDS, TOILET. ROOM, BATH- 
ROOM WITH COLOURED SUITE, SPACIOUS LOUNGE WITH OPEN 
ACCESS TO DINING ROOM, WELL APPOINTED KITCHEN WITH 
OIL-FIRED RAYBURN. GARAGE. 
GARDEN OF JUST UNDER 14 ACRE 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


SOUTH DOWNS 


Brighton 5 miles. 
OPPORTUNITY TO ACQUIRE A RIDING SCHOOL 
HAVING A PERIOD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


4 bedrooms, modern bath- 

room, 2 reception rooms, 

cloakroom, kitchen, club- 
room. 


Main water and electricity. 
Ces spool drainage. 
11 LOOSE BOXES 
MENAGE RING 


Garden and grounds ex- 
tending to about 
1 ACRE 


PRICE £4,950 FREEHOLD. .Vacant Possession. 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


E. G. BROWNE, F.R.1.0.S., H. A. CHORLEY, F.A.L.P.A., L. G. B. WEBBER, F.V.I. 
T. A. CONNOLE, A.V.I. 
Tel. Exeter 74072/3. 82, QUEEN ST., EXETER. Grams: “Cornic”’ Exeter. 


DARTMOOR FOOTHILLS, with salmon fishing. In a quiet hamlet. Miniature 

Estate comprising: Historic House (2 recep., 6 bed. and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms). Pleasure and kitchen gardens. Married couples quarters. Main 
electric. Weekend cottage. Farmhouse, building and land. Woodlands, etc. In all 
97 acres. £11,000 (or would divide). 


al ate et lle he tel Nat ESN) ns Rs SE oe, AB et 
EAst DEVON. Village fringe, near sea. 17th-century Home, at present in 

4 flats (possession of two with 7 or 8 bedrooms and of the other two later on). 
Farmery. Pasture 7 acres. Rough pasture 29 acres, and 72 acres coppice. All 
reclaimable. Just in market. £16,000. Details (Ref. 1856) from above Agents. 
a nee ee ee ee 


NORTH DEVON, near Torrington. Skilful conversion of a Country House 
Mews to a stone-built House. Lounge (18 ft. by 12 ft.), dining room, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. All mains. Space for garage. 34 acre. £1,675. 


Sa A NR Re I SCO le ee AN el SS 
DARTMOOR EDGE. Chagford 34 miles. Most attractive Residence in well 

wooded grounds of 41/2 acres, with lovely views. Lounge hall, lounge dining 
room, morning room, kitchen (English Rose unit and fittings), 4 bedrooms (one with 
private bathroom and dressing room attached). Service flat, separate entrance 
(4 rooms and bathroom). 2 car garage. Outbuildings, paddock (2 acres), gardens, 


hard tennis court. Recently redecorated throughout and re-wired. Main electric. 
Well water. Reasonably priced at £7,000. 


er ps rr ce ee es ee gO ee ee 
SOUTH DEVON. Very valuable 300-acre T.T. Attested Dairy and Stock 

Farm. New All-Electric Bungalow with 2 rec., 5 bed., bath., etc. Under- 
floor heating all over. Modernised buildings including 4-unit ‘Full Flow” Fullwood 
parlour, covered yard and ample stock and fodder buildings. The former residence 


suitable conversion to 2 dwellings. £25,000 (or with Live and Dead Stock 
£32,000). Just in market. ea a 


For Devon Country Houses and Farms, apply to the above Agents. 


NEW FOREST BORDERS 


Within a short distance of open country, yet within easy reach of excellent bus services 
to Southampton. 


FREEHOLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Modernised in recent years with oak parquet floors to the ground-floor 
principal rooms and leaded panes to most windows. 


3, BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LOUNGE, “L’-SHAPED DINING ROOM, 
KITCHEN WITH RAYBURN COOKER-BOILER. BRICK GARAGE, OTHER 
OUTBUILDINGS 
All main services. 

WELL MAINTAINED GARDEN 


ALL REASONABLE OFFERS CONSIDERED 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. Tel. 25155 (7 lines). 


ARUNDEL 


Premier residential position. Delightful views across the Arun. Easy walking distance 
of the town, about 1} miles main-line station, 
A CHARMING MODERN 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Constructed in 1940 { : 
4 bedrooms, half-tiled bath- : 
room with w.c., cloakroom 
with pedestal washbasin 
(h. and ec.) and w.c., well 
fitted kitchen, large lounge, 
dining room, lobby. Oak 
strip flooring. 


Partial central heating. 


EXCELLENT 
DECORATIVE ORDER 


Detached brick-built 
garage. 


Attractive secluded garden front and rear with small orchard, ABOUT 1/ ACRE. 
Greenhouse. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. Worthing 6120 (4 lines). 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 
BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 


An unusual property of bungalow design situated on the fringe of the St. 
Leonards Forest commanding views to the Surrey hills. The well planned accom- 
modation comprises hall, lounge 33 ft. by 14 ft., large dining room, 4 bedrooms (3 
with fitted basins) and 2 bathrooms. Oil-fired central heating, etc. Garages 3 cars, 
workshop, Grounds of 12 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 or near offer. Ref. 8812. 


NEAR HORSHAM 


Attractive Tudor Residence with Horsham stone roof, in quiet and protected 
situation. Lounge 32 ft. by 18 ft. with inglenook, spacious dining room, cloakroom 
and kitchen, 4 or 5 bedrooms and bathroom. Garage. Timber Chalet. Main water 
and electricity. Garden and paddock of 312 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 

Ref. 12101, 


SOUTH OF REIGATE 


A Delightful Old Farmhouse (part 17th century) approached by drive. Contain- 

ing lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Central 

heating. Main services. 2 garages, 2-room bungalow. Grounds of 2 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000. Ref. 12042. 


SUSSEX 


Within 40 minutes of London by train. Picturesque Modern Detached Cottage 
Style Residence with diamond lattice windows, Sussex chimney and other 
features, situated 8 minutes’ walk from station. Hall, lounge 20 ft. by 11 ft., dining 
alcove 10 ft. by 7 ft., 3 bedrooms, spacious kitchen and bathroom. Central heating, 
Garage and out sheds. Matured garden of 14 ACRE, PRICE Pema se prin 

ef. 6580. 
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Telegrams: = 


“Estate, Harrods, London” OR; 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ORGS 


West Byfleet 
Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


DEVON. 6 MILES TAVISTOCK 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


On the outskirts of village to the west of Dartmoor. 


The Residence is mainly 
on 2 floors, in good 
condition throughout, 
and ready to walk into. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom 
(h. and c.), 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms with 
basins, 2 bathrooms, store 
room, “‘Agamatic” boiler. 


Main services. 
2 GARAGES 


Stabling, barn, 
extensive and useful out- 
: . buildings, incorporating 
he me , - . piggeries. 


Be 


FOR SA 


te Oz. teil 8 
LE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 51/ ACRES OR 121/72 ACRES 
Rates approximately £36. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eatn. 810. 


Between BANBURY and NORTHAMPTON 


Hunting with the Bicester, Warwickshire and Grafton. 


A CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with stabling for 6 and flat over. 


ZF The house dates from 
: the 16th century but has 
been modernised with 
central heating, Aga- 
matic boilers, wash- 
hand basins and main 
services. 


Entrance hall, 
double drawing room, 
dining room, 

5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


2 heated garages and useful 
barns. 


Picturesque old-world 
gardens, partly walled, 


in all ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 807-810. 


A VERY EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 


40 minutes north-west town. First-rate schools and golf. 
Just overhauled and redecorated. Ill-health forces sale. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 


que : 


With lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 4 main bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms (one en suite), 

= : ae ; staff bathroom and 
alli 4 2-3 bedrooms as required. 
as 


VON 


Main services. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Well-kept and attractively 
laid-out garden of about 
: 34 ACRE 


5 a Sa 2 5 ae E at 2 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT NEW FITTINGS AND 
CERTAIN FURNISHINGS AND FURNITURE 


Details from Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztns. 809-810. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, ESSEX 


Easy walk of golf, tennis, shops and sea. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
On open corner site. 


Compactly planned and 
easy to run. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms 
(all h. and ¢.), bathroom. 


GARAGE 


EASILY MAINTAINED 
GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


HARRODS L®D., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


Overlooking a beautiful valley, close to small town and only 8 miles from Fowey. 
ATTRACTIVE AND WELL MAINTAINED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms 
and loggia, 8-10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Good domestic 
offices with Aga cooker 
and independent hot water 
supply, basins in bed- 
rooms. 


Efficient central heating. 
GARAGE 


USEFUL 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Attractive pleasure grounds arranged in terraces, delightful woodlands with 
rhododendrons, well stocked kitchen garden, etc., in all about 51/4 ACRES 
ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


SUSSEX COAST, HOVE 
1 hour Victoria. 


Fine position in one of the best residential parts. 
A SUPERIOR DETACHED HOUSE OF HIGH QUALITY 


Large sums spent on im- 
provements and _ fitments. 
Completely redecorated. 


First-class order. 


Lounge-hall, 2 reception 
rooms, fine sun _ lounge, 


5 bedrooms (basins), 
3 bathrooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Central heating (oil fired). 
Main services. 


Most attractive garden. 
of about 1/2 ACRE. 


£12,750 FREEHOLD TO INCLUDE CERTAIN FITTINGS ETC. 


Recommended: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810 


DEVON COAST 
LUXURY BUNGALOW. MODERN STABLING. 61/2 ACRES 


Fine views of coast line and moorlands. 


Hall, lounge, dining room, 
model kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Main electricity. 
Main water very shortly. 
Modern drainage. 
Radiators. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
EXCELLENT 
STABLING 
3 boxes, etc. 


Pleasant garden about 
1/2 Acre, and 6 Acres 
grassland. 


FREEHOLD £5,250 AS A WHOLE OR £4,500 WITH 1/f ACRE 
Many fittings included. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809. 


LOVELY VIEWS OVER ST. LEONARD’S FOREST 
In unspoilt country, yet convenient Horsham, Crawley, and Three Bridges. 
(London 40 minutes.) 

AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED CHALET-STYLE 
RESIDENCE, BUILT 1939 


Hall 
lounge (32 ft. by 15 ft.), 
dining room, 
fully tiled domestic offices, 
4 bedrooms (basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.'s services. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
Double Garage 


Attractive easily kept gar- 
den, orchard and paddock, 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £8,000 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 
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By direction of the Executors of Mrs. A. E. Bright, deceased 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


will sell by Auction on the premises 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


The Contents of 
4, ST. ANDREW’S PLACE, 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


On TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 19th and 20th, at 11 a.m. 


including 
Good Antique and Reproduction Furniture, 
Persian Rugs and Carpets, Pictures, Porcelain, 
a collection of Lustre Ware, Bronzes, Glass, 
Linen, etc., anda 
1939 Rolls-Royce 30 h.p. Wraith 
Saloon Motor-Car. 


ON VIEW, January 15th and 16th 


A FINE QUALITY CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY PARTNER’S DESK, WITH 
CARVED EDGE. AND FRIEZE IN THE CHINESE MANNER. CIRCA 1760 
Length 653” Depth 383” Height 293” 


40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 


Illustrated Catalogues 1/- from the Auctioneers 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. MAY 3771 


JOHN BELL ¢f ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


TESSIERS 


LTD. 


d 


“ 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


An extremely attractive Antique 
Inlaid Regency Rosewood Table 
of superb quality. Size of top 
431 inches by 31 inches, height 
28 inches. Period circa 1820. 


A small Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Bookcase or China 
Cabinet with finely fretted cor- 
nice. Height 6 feet 314 inches, 
length over cornice 50 inches 
depth of under cabinet 1414 pee oe 
inches. Period circa 1770. : ea 


BRIDGE Stee ie 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables: ‘“‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


A GEORGE II STRAWBERRY DISH 
BY DAVID WILLAUME, LONDON 1728. 
6 oz. 14 dwts. 6” diameter 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD.” 
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TWO IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 


are announced by Messrs. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(founded 1796) 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1960, AT BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


By direction of The National Provincial Bank, Ltd. (West End Trustee Branch) as Executors of MISS 
NORA P. WADE, dec’d. 


THE VALUABLE FURNITURE AND OBJECTS OF ART 


including 
Costly French and English Furniture; Satinwood Drawing Room Appointments; Elegant giltwood 
Mirrors; Ormolu and bronze Candelabra, Figures and Groups; Chinese Ceramics; Meissen, Sevres, 
Worcester and other Porcelain; Miniatures, Clocks, rare Enamels and Objects of Art; Aubusson Tapestries, 
Eastern Carpets and Rugs. Also a Bechstein Grand Pianoforte. 


May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues 6d. (post free). 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19th, 1960, AT BLENSTOCK HOUSE 
By direction of THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE MRS. B. E. HOLDEN-WHITE. 


THE HOLDEN-WHITE COLLECTION 


of fine 17th- and 18th-century English Furniture, an assemblage of Eastern Rugs, Persian and Rhodian 
Pottery, Oriental Ceramics, English and Continental Porcelain and Objects of Art. Also Long-case Clocks 
by Theo. Fisher; Willett of Maidstone and Wm. Colston of London. Paintings, Books, Silver, Bijouterie. 


May be viewed three days prior. Illustrated Catalogues \|- (post free). 


All Enquiries 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 
7, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Mayfair 2424 (3 lines) 


JOHN KEIL, LTD. 


154 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON S.W.3 


Telephone: KENSINGTON 6454 


3, BURY STREBT, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S. 
_ -WHITEHALL 4732 


- a . oe i i oe tb os SS 2 . 
UNUSUAL 18th-CENTURY MAHOGANY PEDESTAL DESK WITH DOORS ON 
BOTH SIDES OF EACH PEDESTAL ENCLOSING FITTED DRAWERS AND 
SLIDES ETC. EXCELLENT COLOUR AND PATINATION. C, 1785. 
Length 5’ 1”. Width 3’ 1”. Height 2’ 63”. 


also at 


s1 PARK STREET, BRISTOL 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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17th-century oil painting, ““View of Amsterdam Harbour with 
shipping,’ by Abraham Storck. 


18th-century terracotta signed and dated, by Clodian of Paris. 
Height 1’ 8”. 


of 
MAIDENHEAD 
Open all day on Saturdays 


SEOs 2) 
Two paits of matching candlesticks, one pair by Robert Rew, London, 


1765, the other pair by Ebenezer Coker, London, 1770. The candelabra 
branches by Robert Salman, London, 1792. Weight 135 ozs. 


sas MS 


Fine quality Chippendale carved cabinet in selected Pair of early 18th-century kingwood marquetry commodes with 
and finely figured faded mahogany. Circa 1765. marble tops. Circa 1740. Depth 10’, width 17’, height 2’ 9”. 
Width 3’ 63”, depth 1’ 7”, height 7’ 5”. (Continental.) 


ESTABLISHED 1866 26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE Tex. @ lines) 223, 963-964 


(Hire Purchase facilities can now be arranged for customers if desired) 


JANUARY 7, 1960 


Vol. CX XVII No. 3279 
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, 1s to be married to Mr. David Hicks, son of the 


, South Eaton Place, $.W.1, on January 13 at Romsey Abbey 


Admiral of the Fleet the Earl Mountbatten of Burma and of 
ire 


Hampsh 


LADY PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN 


of Broadlands, Romsey, 


Pamela Mountbatten, younger daughter of 
late Mr. Herbert Hicks and of Mrs. Hicks, of 22 


Countess Mountbatten, 


Lady 
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SIXPENCE FOR THE PARKS ? 


EN years have now elapsed since the 
National Parks Commission was brought 


into being and, surveying what has been 
accomplished in England and Wales (the terri- 
tory to which their activities are limited), the 
Commissioners are entitled to feel greater satis- 
faction than is reflected in their Tenth Report, 
recently published (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s.). 
As the report reminds us, “The concept of 
National Parks, until ten years ago an untried 
experiment in this country, has now found 
general acceptance as a recognised part of our 
national life.’”’ National Parks are now estab- 
lished in the ten areas originally envisaged, 
with the exception of the Norfolk Broads, 
where problems peculiar to the region had to 
be examined by the Committee of Inquiry into 
Inland Waterways, the fate of whose recom- 
mendations has yet to be determined after 
consultation with various authorities. The 
Commission’s activities in connection with the 
designation of Areas of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty have already yielded excellent results. 
Several other projects of this kind are in hand 
and, when they are completed, there will be 
justification for a belief that our heritage of 
national beauty has been substantially secured. 
The Commission’s anxieties—and they have 
many—can mostly be traced to one weakness 
in the original proposals, namely inadequate 
provision for finance. The report acknowledges 
that during the past ten years the country’s 
general financial situation has called for strict 
economy, but, say the Commissioners, ‘‘the 
total amount of money spent on our work is 
absurdly small. Over the last ten years less 
than one penny per person per year has been 
spent in connection with the National Parks.” 
To emphasise the minuteness of that contri- 
bution the report contrasts it with the sum of 
eleven shillings per week for every person in the 
country that is spent on defence. But there is no 
reason why an improvement in the Commis- 
sion’s financial resources should wait on events 
that would justify a reduction in expenditure on 
defence. The Commissioners suggest that, 
instead of the fraction of a penny yearly, they 
might have sixpence a year. The prospect 
of that annual sixpence per head obviously con- 
jures up visions of great progress, for the report 
continues: “‘What could not be accomplished, 
if this small contribution were forthcoming?”’ 
Evidently the visions do not include a 
prospect of paying for the undergrounding of 
the Electricity Board’s cables, which in the 
present overhead ‘‘wirescape’’ are such a dis- 
figurement of beautiful views. This work is 
costly, but the Commissioners say: ‘Such 
requests as are made (to the Board) are 
extremely modest.’’ In this matter, as in 
relation to unsuitable planting by the Forestry 
Commission, and other incongruities, the paradox 


is that the fight is between two state organ- 
isations. As Lord Birkett put it in a House- 
of-Lords debate last year, “The difficulty 
to-day is not with the small man. The diffi- 
culty always was with the great government 
departments, the great statutory bodies .. . If 
we could induce government departments to 
look with a more benevolent eye upon natural 
beauty ... I think we should make very great 
advances.”’ As this is the season when the 
Treasury begins to deal with the estimates that 
ultimately shape the Budget, the moment is 
appropriate for the Chancellor to set an example 
to the unhelpful ministries. He might consider 
that modest sixpence, and all that could be 
done with it. Not least, it could make possible 
a much needed extension of publicity for the 
National Parks, so that an increasing propor- 
tion of the population could be made aware of 
the enjoyment that the Parks afford, and our 
overseas visitors could see how entrancing Eng- 


land and Wales remain, in spite of all that has — 


been sacrificed to industrial needs. 


THE MILL 
F I were to wander into the mill by night, 
I could tell by the stench of hessian that I was 
there, 
And would see on each corn-filled cumulus a bright 
Frenzy of cats like fireballs in the atr. 
Tousled and plump as lard on their diet of vermin, 
They drowse,; but a twitter of maize would stretch 
them taut, 
And be the intruder mouse, vat, weasel or ermine 
It’s little they'd care: a flurry, and then he’s caught. 
I was not much taller myself than a spire of barley 
When I lastvan in; but I know if I went that way, 
The miller would still come down for a moment's 
parley 
And kittens play fool in the shadows of yesterday, 
While up on the rafters the old white owl would 
stave 
And shuffle his feathers, seeing me standing there. 
JEAN KENWARD. 


SEATS FOR THOUGHT 


HIS periodical has always maintained that 

a basic reason for preserving quiet regions 
of country together with their more or less 
historic houses is to have somewhere left for 
people to think. This necessity has undoubtedly 
been a factor in the choice of Ditchley Park in 
Oxfordshire as a permanent Anglo-American 
conference centre. But it has remained for the 
county planning officer of Somerset, Mr. R. W. 
Dale, to suggest applying this fairly obvious 
fact to the practical needs of British industry 
and education. Certain kinds of technical and 
scientific research, he believes, definitely benefit 
by being removed from the hubbub of the 
industrial atmosphere to surroundings con- 
ducive to uninterrupted cogitation and quiet 
intercourse. Equally, he points out, growing 
numbers of young people leaving grammar 
schools with honours are wanted as teachers 
in the more advanced technical subjects: they 
would best acquire the necessary qualifications 
in the same places and surroundings. Mr. Dale 
sees the answer to these needs in some of 
Somerset’s historic country houses, which their 
owners want to leave because of their size and 
remoteness, and which a building preservation 
order cannot effectively safeguard without some 
beneficial use to justify their acquisition by the 
local authority. Here are the uses and here are 
the places, he says. This doubly rational pro- 
posal can be commended to both industrialists 
and educationists, and to other counties, but 
with the qualification that country houses of 
architectural distinction should be given 
preference. 


THE IRISH HORSE TRAFFIC 

HE Irish have a world-wide reputation as 

a nation of sportsmen and _ horse-lovers. 
That reputation has been built up solidly over 
the years by the quality of Irish horse-breeding, 
by the standard of sport offered in the hunting 
field by Irish packs, and by the performance 
of Irish riders in international contests. It is 
therefore not surprising that there has long 
been a large element of Irish opinion opposed 
to the export of live horses for slaughter on the 
Continent. The recent discovery on the Welsh 
coast of the bodies of a dozen aged horses that 


1960 


had apparently died of sea-sickness in a storm q 


while on their way from Ireland to the Con- 


tinent, and the further report that in all 58 out | 
of 142 horses died during or immediately after } 
the voyage, have only thrown into sharper } 
focus what has for some time been a distressing } 
problem. The importance of horses in the Irish |} 
and the demand for horsemeat in | 


economy, 
other parts of Europe, make it inevitable that 
horses should be slaughtered for human con- 


sumption. What is not inevitable is that they | 
should first be subjected to the horrors of a sea |} 
voyage such as the horses on the journey | 
referred to must have suffered. The sensible } 


solution is that they should be slaughtered in 


Ireland—a solution that would have economic | 


as well as humane advantages; and Irish 


opinion, led by the Dublin Society for the \ 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and other | 
organisations, is pressing its Government to | 


intervene. It is to be hoped that it will not be 
long before legislation catches up with the 
public mood. 


C.L.A. TO THE FORE 


ANDOWNERS in these days have a lively, 
enterprising organisation to look after 
them, and furthermore to interest them in new 


developments that concern their business. This © 


opinion is prompted by the announcement made 
not long ago by the Country Landowners’ 


Association that last year’s Game Fair at | 


Hackwook Park near Basingstoke was such 
“a terrific success’ that a like event will be 


held this year on July 15 and 16 at Castle | 


Howard, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Clay-pigeon shooting, trout-fly casting, archery, 
falconry and gun-dog trials are to be some of 
the attractions, with a strong backing of trace 
stands showing game birds as well as the equip- 
ment that suits the sportsman’s fancy. Game 
preservation and sport certainly count for as 
much as ever in land ownership, and the C.L.A. 
does well to bring the many interests together 
at this summer event. The C.L.A. also goes to 
Yorkshire this year for its annual course in 
estate management. This is to be held at the 
Yorkshire Institute of Agriculture, Askham 
Bryan, from April 10 to 14. Apart from lectures 
and discussions indoors there will be a whole- 
day exercise in the field dealing with rents and 
dilapidations—matters that the landowner needs 
to know something about even if he employs 
an expert man of business. 


THE NEED FOR PLAYING-FIELDS 


MONG the pressing demands for land the | 


need of playing-fields has its place. In 
view of the national importance attached to 
organised games as a desirable influence in the 
lives of young people, land for playing-fields 
might be thought to enjoy some priority in 
those counties in which pressure is severe; for 
where, as is usual, the pressure is due to demand 
for houses, there also is the provision of these 
recreational facilities most necessary. Yet 
Surrey, a county whose population has in- 
creased so greatly in post-war years, finds itself 
far below the provision of playing fields officially 
recommended. This, in varying degrees, is the 
lot of the Home Counties generally, and so we 
have the ironic situation that in areas in which 


the need is greatest the provision of playing- 


fields compares badly with the facilities pro- 
vided in rural areas. In those parts of the Hom 
Counties nearest to London are found numerous 
playing-fields controlled by Metropolitan edu- 
cational authorities, whose scholars come on 
buses to play games on schooldays. At one 
time these grounds were not available to the 
local population, but to an increasing extent 
the educational authorities are permitting them 
to be used, at week-ends and during school 
holidays, by those who live in the locality. 
This, at best, affords only a small improvement. 
More needs to be done, and in the effort to 
raise the provision of playing-fields up to the 
desirable standard it is to be hoped that the 
local authorities and others interested are taking 
advantage of the opportunity presented by the 
prospect of new legislation on common land to 
press for access to suitable common land that 
is not, under existing law, disposable for use 
as playing-fields. 


—— 
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A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


VERY fine block-and-tackle was delivered 
Ae me by the carrier on Sunday, of all days. 

He mumbled something about being over- 
worked and snowed under by an assortment of 
things like ropes, wheels and pulleys. I gave him 
two shillings in the hope that it might help him 
to get life into perspective, or put it out of 
perspective, depending on whether he was of 
temperate habits or not. He went off spitting 
on my two-shilling piece, which probably indi- 
cated that he considered it inadequate. The 
block-and-tackle has a rope-locking device on it, 
and the purpose of buying it was to enable me to 
take down one or two dead pines without risking 
accident to myself or my helper. An expert 
lumberjack or tree feller would think nothing of 
dropping a dead tree, but I am no expert, and 
when I use a cross-cut saw I like to feel that the 
tree leans in the direction in which I hope it will 
fall. I like to think that everything is under 
control and the butt of the tree will not rise 
and knock me off my feet. 

By the standards of my ancestors I ain no 
sort of engineer, but when I was at school I was 
taught about leverage and the use of pulleys. 
Someone said, I hazily recollect, that if he were 
given a long enough lever he would move the 
world. Given the right tackle and something to 
hang it on I am sure I could lift the world. That 
is a rather rash statement, and I trust no one 
will ask me to prove it. 


* * 
* 


S soon as I could, I carried the tackle up to 
the wood to hitch it to a tree that had been 
a source of annoyance for a long time. Before I 
had anything to do with it someone tied a stout 
trope to this tree and started to saw the tree 
through at the base, but the saw became locked 
and the tree could not be brought down. I tried 
myself about two years ago but failed. My saw 
locked, the rope dangled as before and the tree 
was too unsafe to be climbed in order to release 
the rope. Now, I thought, the task would be 
completed. All that was needed was a little 
science, a little application of the principles with 
which books on elementary physics or mechanics 
are stuffed. One man, said the catalogue from 
which I picked my tackle, can lift 400 lb. with 
this gear. Two men can lift half a ton. The 
tackle has been tested to a load of one ton— 
enough, surely, to enable me to handle a tree 
18 inches in diameter at most. 


* * 
* 


HE odd thing about this apparently dead 

tree was that the old sawcut had healed up 
or had become filled in with overflowing resin to 
which the saw did not take kindly, for it was 
nearly as hard as stone. I managed to get a 
strain on the tree and. soon had the cut opened. 
By pulling the rope and sawing I reached the 
point where the tree creaked and then fell; but, 
alas, it had a crotch that caught fairly and 
squarely on the trunk of the tree next to it and 
there I was with another problem—how to 
remove it or saw it through without getting the 
saw locked. My old schoolmasters would have 
clicked their tongues while I thought it out, 
but after a while I rearranged the tackle, 
pulled the tree up again and made it fall where 
I wanted it. 

As an encore, having lopped the branches 
away, I hitched the tackle to the trunk of yet 
another tree and pulled the cut one up the slope 
to the path. Isn’t science wonderful? Once a 
very ruddy-faced foreign gentleman called at 
our door. He had a rucksack on his back and a 
gleaming felling axe in his hand. He had come 
to fell a tree for someone hereabouts, he said. 
We tried to direct him and he went off beaming 
his gratitude. I have a feeling that he could 
have chopped down every tree on the slope in 
the time it took me to remove one obstinate pine. 
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JOGGING ALONG THE HIGHWAY 


NE pigeon shoot I go to results in my being 
placed on the edge of a high wood that 

overlooks a long slope. The birds come up to 
this wood considerably higher than they nor- 
mally approach a stand of trees. The shooting is 
far from easy, but once in a while one can 
achieve a certain standard that is gratifying. 
When I am sent there I know that I shall have 
plenty of excuses for a small bag and the few 
birds I get will be the result of sporting shots 
and whatever skill I can muster. 

At the week-end I found myself sent to this 
particular stand. The trees had been thinned by 
forestry work, which is a saddening sight when 
one has known a wood for twenty years. I took 
my place and made myself as comfortable and 
inconspicuous as I could behind the fence and 
the screen of an old rowan tree. The incoming 
birds were so high that I had no hope of reaching 
them, but two foolish ones came together and I 
watched them from more than half a mile away 
as they beat up the slope towards me. 

* * 
* 


EFORE I had seen them my attention was 
taken by a buzzard that sailed along the 
side of the wood at far less than gunshot and 
once circled right over me. The pigeons came on 
and I shot the first. The second wheeled away as 
I was reloading my s‘ngle-barrelled gun, but I 
managed to get him, far out, as he crossed 
my front. I then noticed the buzzard again. 
The sound of shots seemed to have made no 
difference to him. He had evidently been sailing 
on the same course as the second pigeon, for as 
the bird fell the buzzard came to a halt perhaps 
forty feet above and remained there. Normally 
I let my pigeons lie until nearly dusk, for too 
often the recovery is seen by oncoming birds. 
Dogs are not allowed at these shoots and one has 
to be one’s own retriever. I let the pigeon lie. 
The buzzard remained over it, turning and 
hesitating about coming lower. What might 
have been the result I cannot say, but a second 
pair of pigeons shot over the wood going away 
from me and I rashly fired at one of them with- 
out success. The buzzard decided that the place 
was becoming too noisy, turned a wing and slid 
away down over the wood far below. I suppose 
he had been having a pretty lean time. One 
sees buzzards foraging in all sorts of places just 
at this time of year when voles and other items 
of their diet are hard to come by. 


* * 
* 


E might change the name of the place, 
I have been thinking lately. Several 
names come to mind. We could call it the 
Place of Daws, on account of the monopoly 


we have of jackdaws. We have more than a 
corner in jackdaws: they study us from every 
ledge and rock and they sit in pairs on every 
branch of every pine tree. It would be appropri- 
ate to call this the Place of Daws. We should 
have to explain it to far-away friends. We might 
have a jackdaw on our letterhead. On the other 
hand, I have a feeling that a crow of any kind 
is rather an unlucky symbol. 

We could call this the Place of Voles. We 
have enough voles. I find that they like the pot- 
ting shed as much as I do. They nibble and 
gnaw their way through anything edible I store 
there, and they have dozens of tunnels in the 
rough beyond the kitchen garden as well as up 
in the wood. The Place of Field-mice doesn’t 
sound so good, but we have more than our share 
of field-mice. They, too, come in to get at the 
potatoes. I put them on the crime sheet for 
another offence, however: they damage fruit 
trees. 

Yesterday, my conscience being stirred, I 
decided to go and clear up the last tract of 
jungle in the orchard. The jungle consists of a 
mass of valerian (it still grows here, even in 
winter, although not quite so strongly as in 
summer) and a tangle made by a cultivated 
blackberry that decided to spread down the 
paths between the old cordon trees. 

i Bete 

T is no use pruning and spraying and leaving 
trees buried in the undergrowth. I set about 
letting those trees see more light and I found 
that mice had been nibbling the bark from them. 
Certainly nothing bigger than a mouse did this 
damage and a good number of trees have been 
attacked. A dose of tar-oil flavouring will surely 
discourage them. I have known rabbits do this 
sort of thing. They gnaw as high as they can 
reach, but the mice seem to be selective and 
climb up to gnaw just where the bark is most 

tender. 

Perhaps it is better to leave the name as it 
stands, even if we are never very confident in 
pronouncing the words in the presence of a true- 
born Welshman. When people ask us where we 
live we usually say: “Up on the cliff.” They 
look at us with interest as the nearest thing to 
aborigines they have seen. At this minute I 
have no doubt as to the only fitting name the 
place should have. It should be called the 
Place of Gales. A south-westerly is blowing. It 
has been blowing since late last night and it has 
taken three slates from up near the ridge. That 
is one of the troubles with a slate roof. Once the 
gale gets its fingers under a slate, up it comes 
and two or three more with it. 
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GEORGIAN VISITS TO LANDSCAPE 


VISITORS TO STOWE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. From a drawing by Rowlandson. 


PF WNHE 18th-century visitors to country 
houses, who spent two or three hours in 
conscientious inspection of everything 

from kitchen to chapel, turned only too 

thankfully from the house to its grounds, 
hoping, as one of them put it after seeing over 

Wilton, “that more rural subjects would dispel 

that heaviness which a close investigation of 

every bust and picture had unavoidedly 
impressed us with.’’. Here their object was to 
view, and of course to pass judgment upon, any 
recent improvements, for even those owners who 


Se 


» ANOTHER ROWLANDSON DRAWING OF 


had not considered rebuilding or enlarging their 
houses had probably been at work replacing the 
old Dutch formal gardens of clipped hedges and 
statuary by the sweeping jandscapes of 
Capability Brown or Humphry Repton. Any 
gardens still remaining in their unreformed 
state were regarded with interest as “‘relicks of 
these sorts of antiquities.” After visiting 
Holme Lacy in Herefordshire where he found 
the gardens “all in King William’s style of 
fortifications surrounded with yew hedges, cut 
in a varietv of forms, according to the taste of 


By ESTHER MOIR 


The Temple of Concord is in the background 


that time,’ the Rev. Stebbing Shaw concluded 
that it was possible to find beauty only in 
those which had been allowed to outgrow their 
original shape. “The strait canal, basons, 
terrace and deal walls certainly must be 
destroyed,’ wrote R. T. Sullivan after seeing | 
the gardens at Chatsworth; “while they remain — 
grandeur of view can never be expected. The 
spouting horses, Naiads, and other little matters 
must likewise be removed,” for until then the 
gardens could never hope to rise to “‘a modern 
degree of reputation.’’ Of a house belonging to 
a Mrs. Lambe near Fairford he could only write 
in tones of deeply shocked horror: “The aera of 
ill taste is discernible throughout. On the one 
side a row of methodistical yews, starched and 
prim as the enlightened Whitfieldites, and on the 
other a sluggish stream tourtured into the 
resemblance of an inverted T.”’ 

Wrest, Bedfordshire, suffered not only from 
its gardens, but from a temple by Thomas 
Archer, though when Horace Walpole saw it it 
was in process of being redeemed by Capability 
Brown. ‘““The Gardens were fine & ugly in the 
old fashioned manner with high hedges & canals 
at the End of the principal one of which is a 
frightfull Temple designed by Mr. Archer the 
groomporter. Mr. Brown has much corrected 
this garden, & built a hermitage & cold bath in 
bold good taste.” 

The main attraction of visiting lay in fact in 
watching this process of transformation from 
the formal designs to the complete naturalness 
demanded by modern taste. To see gardens 
whose potentialities lay unexploited would cause 
the tourist almost physical pain. “‘In passing 
through the grounds of Lord Weymouth,”’ wrote 
R. J. Sullivan after seeing Longleat in 1780, 
“one is surprised at the vast capabilities which 
they possess. Very little is required; Nature has 
done her share not indeed in the wildest, or in 
the grandest stile, but in such a way as will 
make Longleat beautiful if it is properly 
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THE VANISHED FORMAL GARDENS AT HARTWELL, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
This lay-out suggests the “row of methodistical yews, starched and prim as the enlightened 
Whitfieldites’” seen by R. T. Sullivan at Fairford 


attended to. Trees indeed in clumps are already 
planting, and in time it is probable the old 
canals, the most glaring vestiges of exploded 
taste, will either be turned into more natural 
forms or be entirely filled up.’ The great 
majority of owners, however, were paying 
considerable attention to their grounds, though 
their efforts were by no means always greeted 
with approval by their critical visitors. Lady 
Beauchamp Proctor was particularly scornful of 
Walpole’s efforts at Houghton when she visited 
it in 1772. “There is an artificial knoll in the 
park, which is so ill made and so formal it looks 
like a plum cake just driwn out of the oven. 
Here is no water, except a small bason near the 
stables, which has swallowed up an immense 
sum, after all looks like a watering pond, and 
I believe is used as such.” 
The presence of water 
was of course the most vital 
necessity, and the trials and 
expenses of introducing it into 
grounds that lacked it were 
a source of interest and some- 
times of considerable amuse- 
ment to the tourist. The most 
notorious instance was that of 
the Duke of Marlborough at 
Blenheim, an episode _ re- 
counted by John Dodd with 
obvious delight after a visit 
there. “The view from the 
house of the Bridge, Obelisk 
& Theatre is inexpressibly 
Beautifull but who can help 
laughing to think that this 
prodigious large Bridge (whose 
Arch is 101 foot wide) was first 
built & then a monstrous 
Sume of money expended to 
fetch water to run under it, 
which is but very scanty, and 
in no proportion to the Bridge 
—when there was none under 
it some passenger wrote the 
following Epigram on the top 
of it 
The Arch above his Wide 
Ambition Shows 
His Bounty like the water 
undey flows, 
which if it be truly said throws 
a shade over all the Virtues & 
great Actions of this Hero...” 
“Nothing here is forced, 
nothing formal,’’ wrote a 


tourist in 1791 of Mount Edgcumbe, find- 
ing there everything that the modern taste 
demanded. “Nature reigns supreme, wild, 
simple and frequently contracting her features 
to a frown, assumes an appearance grand, 
sublime, and awful.’’ Sullivan was discouraged 
by his first sight of Studley Park, the seat of Mr. 
Aislabie near Ripon. ‘“‘Here you receive a shock 
at the formality of a large bason of water, nor 
are you much better pleased, on a little further 
progress, at the regular embankation of a pretty 
little rivulet.” Mr. Aislabie, however, recog- 
nising that such things were now reprobated, 
was determined to give them “‘a more artless and 
rural aspect,’ and Sullivan ended his descrip- 
tion on a note of praise for the hanging woods 
overshadowing the rivers, the rocks romantic- 
ally showing themselves in natural wildness, 


THE GREAT POND AT STUDLEY ROYAL, YORKSHIRE. 
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“artless vistos’’ opening at every step, ‘‘a beauti- 
ful assemblage of new objects most elegantly 
diversified; the banqueting-house, cold-bath, 
rotunda, and a small pavilion, just peering 
above the tree.”’ 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, he was moved 
to almost lyrical prose in writing of ‘“‘the 
beauties of that terrestial paradise.’’ ‘‘Con- 
ceive, however, to yourself, a beautiful 
enamelled lawn, swelled in all the elegancy of 
art and nature, for a distance of about four 
miles; while hill, dale and grove, delightfully 
interspersed, render it as perfect an elysium as 
possibly can be conceived. The tender fawn 
here finds a brow for play, and the little lambkin 
skips about with joy. The church, which is the 
nearest object to the house, is totally concealed 
from it; a close embowering wood shades it 
entirely from the sight . . . Nothing breathes, 
saving echo to the tinkling rills . . . Wildness 
predominates everywhere.” 

Under enlightened owners follies were being 
built, grottos and triumphal arches placed at 
vantage spots, and pavilions disposed to com- 
mand sweeping views. As early as 1735 the 
Rev. Jeremiah Milles had been delighted to find 
in Cirencester Park “‘a little old house situated in 
the thickest part of ye wood, to which Lord 
Bathurst has given a very romantick appearance 
by building some walls in an irregular manner, 
& in a Gothick taste, in order to make it look 
like ye ruins of a castle. Lord Bathurst has 
a Pheasantry here, & sometimes dines, & drinks 
nenes4 

At the centre of the cross vistas which 
cut the park and were so arranged as to ter- 
minate with a view of a church or some other 
picturesque object, he came upon “‘a wooden 
machine which is to stay there only till some 
more beautifull edifice is built; from whence you 
command a beautifull prospect of seven or 
eight ridings, some of which are two miles long.”’ 
A few years later as he toured Hampshire and 
Dorset he found many families engaged upon 
this new game. The Hon. Robert Herbert had 
just finished building two temples at Highclere, 
the Tuscan one being particularly successful. 
“Mr. Herbert shewd his taste in this improve- 
ment, which was nothing else but a deep chalk 
pitt surrounded with a little scrub wood: He 
cleard & levelled ye bottome of ye pitt, & then 
turfed it over so that it appears like the Arena 
of an Ampitheater.’’ Near-by Siddown Hill 
the daughters of Mrs. Lisle ‘“‘who are allways 
amusing themselves with some agreeable 
improvement or another, have cutt out into 
serpentine walks, & adornd with a beautifull 


Its formality shocked a tourist in 1791 
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little square Grotto adornd with shells. There 
is likewise an arched seat made of flint stone, 
& a rural theater in ye wood.” 

The more famous gardens, Blenheim, 
Stourhead, Piercefield, Mount Edgcumbe and 
Hawkstone, combined grottos and pavilions with 
the other delights of winding walks, serpentine 
streams and wide vistas. Several of them had 
printed guides available with plans and sug- 
gested routes because, as the introduction to 
A Walk Round Mount Edgcumbe explained, 
“many persons of real taste and curiosity, for 
want of a conductor to direct them in their walk 
round the grounds, and to explain the different 
views, arrive at only a small portion of the place, 
see they know not what, and feel dissatisfied at 
last with having seen and known so little.” 

Blenheim’s grounds were renowned as repre- 
senting ‘‘the effect of polished taste and the 
sublime in design” and offering to the tourist 
“one continual series of charming prospects and 
agreeable diversified scenes.’’ The gardens 
occupied more than two hundred acres, with 
carefully contrived intersecting walks, temples 
and other artificial objects “at once elegant and 
neat.’’ A Chinese bridge thrown over the lake 
led to a large tract of hill enclosed and laid out 
in an elegant style with grottos “‘so naturally 
introduced that art scarcely appears.” 

The wealth of the banker Hoare was lavished 
on the gardens at Stourhead until the tourists’ 
eyes must have been almost dazzled by the 
galaxy of obelisks, statues, pillars and pavilions; 
a cavern of Neptune, a temple to Flora and 
another to Apollo; “‘the venerable remains of 
a mouldering arch;’’ a Druid’s cell formed from 
the roots and branches of old trees; a pantheon, 
the exact model of that at Rome, rising from 
the banks of a winding river. ‘‘No expense has 
been spared,’ exclaimed one visitor in 1766, as 
he wandered through these three miles of 
grounds, following a shady walk past a figure of 
Belvidere Apollo to a Chinese pavilion, and 
then, comiig through a grove, finding a “‘beauti- 
full gloomy path by the side of a Lake,’’ passing 
under a rude arch of rock to enter “‘one of the 
most beautifull Grottos that can be imagined— 
the Sides are form’d of Petrifactions. The noise 
of the falling Water and the gloominess of the 
scene are very striking—under a beautifull Arch 
of this rock work lies the statue of a sleeping 
Venus; she rests upon a kind of Tablet of rock 
Work, from whence the Water falls in pleasing 
murmurs. At Her feet is the following Inscrip- 
tion— 

“Nymph of the Grot, these sacred Springs I keep, 
“And to the murmurs of these waters sleep. 
“Oh! spare my Slumbers, gently tread the cave, 
“And drink in silence, ov in silence lave.” 

The fame of Piercefield, a vanished garden 
in Monmouthshire, rested not so much on 
such grottos and follies in themselves as on the 
succession of carefully contrived vistas opening 
from them designed to present the tourist with 
unexpected and variegated panoramas. ‘“You 
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KING ALFRED’S HALL IN THE WOODS OF CIRENCESTER PARK. The Rev. Jeremiah 
Milles liked its “very romantick appearance” in 1735 


get involved in the serpentine windings of the 
wood,’’ wrote Sullivan, “and continue so until 
you come to a grotto in an artificial hill, from 
whence you have a most romantic view of Land- 
caught Cliff, the rivers Severn and Wye. Still 
proceeding in the shrubbery you next ascend 
a small eminence which opens an enchanting 
prospect of Land-caught. Next you come to a 
spot which affords a wild and most extensive 
view—on the one side Land-caught village with 
a beautiful ascent from the river Wye, rearing 
its little head with the cliff of the same name 
serving as the background to the picture. On 
the other, Chepstow with its ivy-mantled 
towers, the lordly Severn receiving its tribu- 
tary rivulets, and the distant but fertile regions 
of Gloucestershire and Somerset.”’ 

Hawkstone contained so many contrivances 
and conceits that it had become a veritable 
pleasure-garden with every imaginable amuse- 
ment for the tourist: a pleasure boat; a small 
band of music stationed in a grove; “‘a cottage 
ornamented with coloured prints, chiefly of a 
humorous kind, and intended for the temporary 
refreshment of visitors, with rustic chairs for 
their accommodation.’ Walks with picturesque 
views leading to grottos were diversified by the 
guide’s disappearing at one point to reappear a 
moment or two later in the guise of a Druid, 
with hoary and laurelled head, and a light 
thrown on his face by a pale green glass. At 
last the visitor would find himself outside 


THE GROTTO AT HAWKSTONE PARK, SHROPSHIRE. The garden there had yeas 


imaginable amusement for the tourist” 


a hermitage, where the emaciated figure of 
a hermit sitting at a table would rise with diffi- 
culty and repeat in a hollow, tremulous voice 
“Memento mori’ or some other monitory 
phrase, lifting a hand supposed to be rotted with 
age and showing two blood-stained stumps—a 
sight which a number of tourists found altogether 
unnatural and disgusting. 

A few owners, with even greater show of 
spirit, included a menagerie in their grounds. 
The Duke of Richmond’s large collection of 
foreign birds and beasts formed the main 
attraction of a visit to Goodwood by John Dodd 
in 1735, for the house he dismissed as old and 
the parkas “‘merely pleasant.”’ In 1743, however, 
when the Rev. Jeremiah Milles visited it he 
found that the Duke had disposed of all his 
beasts and there was nothing to be seen except 
a monument of Portland stone in the garden 
marking the grave of one of the lionesses. 

Longleat according to Sullivan had possessed 
the largest and best-stocked aviary in the 
country, though when he saw it in 1780 it had 
been neglected for some years and exhibited 
“nothing particularly curious except a male and 
female kangaroo, brought from Botany Bay, and 
presented by their Majesties to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Bath. They are the only animals 
of this kind in the kingdom.”’ At Wimbledon, 
the house built for Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borough in 1732 and burnt down in 1785, 
Horace Walpole enjoyed the sight of a toucan 
“a bird almost as large as a pheasant, black 
body, whitish tail, the bill yellow, red, blue & 
salmon colour, most beautifull,’ while at 
Holkham Lady Beauchamp Proctor was de- 
lighted with “‘one uncommon bird, which came 
from Barbary, coal black with.a yellow bill and 
frizzled crown, about the size of a goose. It 
made such a doleful noise, I can liken it to 
nothing but the humming of a bass string of a 
violincello, and so loud withal that you could 
not avoid hearing it the whole time you were in 
the garden.”’ 

The collection of rare animals and strange 
birds added an exotic quality to a visit to 
Houghton which Walpole particularly appre- 
ciated. “‘In the Menagerie which is a little wood, 
very prettily disposed with many basons of gold 
fish, are several curious birds & beasts. Storks: 
Raccoons that breed there much, & I believe the 
first that have bred here; a very large Strong 
Eagle, another with a white head; two hogs 
from the Havannah with navels on their backs; 
two young Tigers two uncommon Martins; 
doves from the Guadaloupe, brown with blue 
heads, & a milk white streak crossing their 
cheeks; a kind of Ermine, Sandy with many 
spots all over the body and tail.” 

An article by Esther Mow on touring country 
houses tn the 18th century appeared in COUNTRY 
Lire of October 22, 1959. 
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SCHOOLS’ RUGBY UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


HE long summer extending well into 
October brought hard grounds that made 
early practice by the schools’ rugby teams 
. dangerous business. Thus, even if there 
vere a few good teams, it was not, on the 
vhole, a vintage year. Though their fixture 
ists are not quite of the class that they might, 
yr even should, be, Ipswich and Portsmouth 
srammar School have achieved astonishing 
ecords. For a second successive season both 
1ave been unbeaten and, in any conditions, that 
must be a great performance. Ipswich have 
cored 83 points in 10 matches with only 30 
iainst them, but Portsmouth have been far 
nore prolific. They were magnificent in attack 
vith a total of 249 points, and throughout the 
eason they have given away only 17, which is 
sufficient proof of a great defence. 

With stronger fixture lists, the best sides 
yf the year have probably been Blundell’s and 
Merchant Taylors’, Crosby, who were both 
inbeaten. Blundell’s early matches—a rather 
mmconvincing win against Cheltenham and a 
irawn game with Clifton—gave little hint of 
vhat was to come, but they developed into a 
nost efficient side, with victories against Kings- 
vood, Taunton, Sherborne—a little luckily 
perhaps—Downside, Cranleigh and Denstone. 
Merchant Taylors’ were brilliant in attack and, in 
[1 matches, totalled over 200 points, but they were 
equally remarkable in defence and their oppo- 
1ents could score only eight points between them. 

After 33 years Oundle have been brought 
-o the end ofa great era. Mr. Frank Spragg, who 
nas done more for the school than can be 
‘eckoned, will no longer be the coach of the 
irst fifteen. He will be succeeded by the Scottish 
nternational, Mr. I. D. F. Coutts. Year by year 
Mir. Spragg has produced great sides, and for 
Jundle to be beaten wasararity. What he man- 
vged to do was the envy of all schools and there 
sould be no better tribute to his skill and thorough- 
1ess as a coach than a general desire to emulate 
them. In the circumstances it was a pity that the 
Spragg era could not end on the highest note 
vith yet another unbeaten side. But it was not 
0 be, and in the final match of the season they 
ost to Haileybury and I.S.C., as they had done 
n the previous year. 

Rugby have been through a lean period, 
ind it was confidently hoped that this season 
vould see a revival. Nor was that hope mis- 
laced. They were a generally competent side 
ind their only defeats were by Oundle and 
Sherborne. The match against Sherborne on 
Richmond Athletic ground was a joyous busi- 
ess, and it was good to see two school sides 
laying the game as it was meant to be played 
und eschewing all the modern frustrations. 
Rugby’s biggest victory was against their old 
ivals, Uppingham, whom they beat by 27 
joints to 6. At present Uppingham are not the 
yower in schools’ rugby that they were, and 
hey have had another unsatisfactory season. 
[They beat Tonbridge, which was their sole 
uccess, but after a drawn game with Bedford, 
hey lost to Oundle, Radley and Sedbergh, as 
vell as Rugby. Bedford also have been dis- 
ippointing, with only a win against Stowe on 
he credit side. They drew with Haileybury and 
S.C. and Uppingham, but went down against 
Rugby, Dulwich and Oundle. 

For high-powered and efficient play there 
as probably been no side to touch Dulwich. 
They suffered badly from the hard ground at 
he beginning of the season and, short of prac- 
ice, were narrowly beaten by St. Paul’s. But 
fter that there was no holding them and they 
eat, in turn, Haileybury, Brighton, Bedford, 
Mill Hill, Christ’s Hospital, Tonbridge and 
3lackrock from Dublin. In their programme of 
line matches they scored 134 points, and their 
lefence was so sound that they gave away only 
our tries. Tonbridge seemed to lack the will to 
vin, and they made matters worse for them- 
elves by being slow starters. During the season 
heir only success was a win against Eastbourne 
yy 11 points to 5, and they lost the other seven 
natches. But, except against Dulwich, the 
nargin against them was always small. At their 
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best they could play quite well and, with more 
determination, would have done much better. 
The shortcomings of Tonbridge were also to be 
seen in Merchant Taylors’, Northwood. Apart 
from victories against St. Paul’s and Beaumont, 
three matches were drawn and four were lost. 
Inability to score tries was an extraordinary 
failing and in nine games they could manage to 
get no more than 26 points. 

Sherborne will always maintain—and who 
could blame them?—that luck was against 
them when they lost to Blundell’s. Sherborne 
scored a try and converted it, while Blundell’s, 
with two magnificent kicks, got two penalty 
goals to win by one point. That was Sherborne’s 
only defeat and, to set against it, they had 
victories against Taunton, Cheltenham, Marl- 
borough, Downside, Radley, Clifton and Rugby. 
School matches have a toughness which is all 
their own in the West Country, and with such 
a fixture list Sherborne’s performance looks 
even more impressive. In fact, in two seasons 
they have lost only two matches. Not much 
inferior to Blundell’s and Sherborne were 


14 matches. Pangbourne were their conquerors 
with a score of 9 points to 6. 

Two schools—Wellington and Birkenhead 
—were celebrating their centenary last year 
and both had sides appropriate to the occasion. 
Wellington lost two matches, to St. Paul’s and 
Clifton, and in each case by one point, but 
won against St. Edward’s, Harrow, Marl- 
borough and Beaumont. Birkenhead, in 10 
matches, also lost twice and were strong in 
attack, scoring 156 points. But they were no 
less effective in defence and none of their 
opponents reached double figures. 

One of the strongest sides in the Midlands 
was Worksop. With good forwards and outsides 
they were well balanced and difficult to beat. 
In fact, Queen Elizabeth’s, Wakefield, were the 
only side to beat them. Worksop’s seven victims 
included Denstone and the Leys School, though, 
in the latter game, the score was only 3—0. 

Except for Merchant Taylors’, Crosby, who 
were probably good enough to beat any other 
side in the country, the form of the northern 
schools was rather below standard. Sedbergh 


EASTBOURNE THREE-QUARTERS ON THE ATTACK AGAINST TONBRIDGE, WHO 

WON 11-5. Photographed from the tower of Eastbourne College. The author considers that 

the hard grounds early in the autumn affected rugby practice and meant that there were 
fewer outstanding school sides than usual 


Downside, who, if their forwards had been the 
equal of their outsides, would have been as good 
as any other side in the country. Unfortunately, 
the outsides did not get as much of the ball as 
their speed and general ability deserved. 

From year to year King’s’ School, 
Canterbury, can be relied on to produce a good 
fifteen, and this season was no exception. They 
won eight matches and their only defeat was 
by Eastbourne by a single point. They met 
Tonbridge for the first time and won by 
6 points to 3, and it is hoped that the fixture 
will now be permanent. Another King’s School 
to do well was at Worcester. They won eight 
matches, including those against Bromsgrove 
and Christ College, Brecon, with one defeat, 
and that by two penalty goals to a goal. So 
they joined Sherborne and King’s, Canterbury, 
in the misfortune of having just one point to 
stand between them and an unbeaten season. 

The two Merchant Navy training schools— 
the Nautical College, Pangbourne, and H.M.S. 
Conway—had good sides with similar records. 
Pangbourne, winning nine matches and scoring 
89 tries and five dropped goals in their total of 
185 points, were beaten once, by Douai. 
H.M.S. Conway, more prolific in scoring, put on 
255 points against 45 and lost once only in 


were the outstanding school side of 1958, but 
inevitably some reaction followed. Out of six 
matches they beat Ampleforth and Uppingham, 
drew with St. Bees and lost to Rossall and 
Loretto. Stonyhurst’s only defeat was by the 
all-conquering Merchant Taylors’, Crosby, but 
they had wins against Denstone, Rossall, Giggles- 
wick and St. Bees and played drawn matches 
with Ampleforth and King William’s, Isle of 
Man. When Rossall began by beating, in turn, 
Lancaster Royal Grammar School, King 
William’s and Sedbergh, it looked as if they 
were in for a good season. But they failed to 
keep it up, and the season ended disappointingly 
with defeats by St. Bees, Stonyhurst, Fettes 
and the Leys. Ampleforth’s record was four 
wins, three defeats and one drawn game. 

In Scotland the schools play right through 
the rugby season and already there are signs 
that Merchiston Castle will again be the best 
of them. They were unbeaten in 1958 and are 
still winning. For the first time they came to 
London and played two matches. In the first 
they had a fine struggle with Haileybury before 
winning by five points to nothing and, on the 
following day, in appalling conditions of mud 
and rain, they played magnificently in a big 
victory against Mill Hill. 
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DECORATING THE VICTORIAN DINNER TABLE | 


By BEA HOWE | 


N the 1850s a curious domestic 
I revolution took place in the 
Victorian home in regard to 
the fashionable dressing of the 
dinner table. For centuries the 
English had set all their dishes— 
of meat, game, fish, etc-——on the 
table spread with a white cloth, 
which was removed, or as the term 
went, drawn away after the cheese 
course when the dessert course 
appeared. This custom had many 
drawbacks. For instance, it was 
often difficult for a large family 
seated at table with their guests to 
cope with the distasteful accumu- 
lation of dishes and dirty plates 
collected before them. And when 
the cloth was drawn conversation 
naturally halted and had to be re- ¢ 
established by a tactful hostess, ; E : 
already on tenterhooks lest a for- t — 
getful servant did not put the A\\, _v 
dessert dishes in their correct NE lee OS 
position. fK SSS SA C= = —- = A ——— 
Eleanor Ormerod (1828-1901), \ ZN 
the noted entomologist, gives a 
fascinating description in her auto- 
biography of how a county family 
dined in early Victorian times.: 1—MR. CYPHER’S PRIZE-WINNING TABLE DECORATION AT THE R.H.S. EXHIBITION, ~ 
“One very important matter was BIRMINGHAM, IN 1873. Such decoration became popular from the 1850s, when the traditional English ~ 
the arrangement of the dinner table dinner arrangement was abandoned in favour of diner @ la russe 


2.—THE CENTRE-PIECE: OF MR. CYPHER’S DECORATION 


in connection with the 
removal of the great 
cloth and of two cloths 
laid, one on each side, 
just wide enough to 
occupy the uncovered 
space before the guests, 
and long enough to 
reach from one end of 
the table to the other. 
The removal required a 
deal of care and dex- 
terity, especially where 
there were some eighteen 
to twenty guests. The 
operation was performed 
thus: The butler placed 
himself at the end of 
each strip successively, 
and a few of the house 
servants or those who 
came with the guests 
along each side. The 
butler drew the slips in 
turn and the servants 
took care there was no 
hitch in the passage of 
the cloths, and so each 
was nicely gathered up. 

“But the removal 
of the great cloth itself 
was a more difficult 
matter. The great 
heavy central epergne 
of rosewood had to be 
lifted a little way up by 
a strong man-servant or 
two, while the cloth was 
slipped from beneath it, 
and the cloth travelled 
down the table till it 
came into the hands of 
the butler, who gathered 
it up. The beautifully 
polished table then ap- 
peared in full lustre. The 
shining surface sparkled 
and reflected the bright 
silver and glass and the 
fruit and the flowers 
with a brilliance more 
beautiful to my way 
of thinking than the 
arrangements of later 
days.” 

The arrangement of 
later days, as Eleanor 


Ormerod put it, was when diner d la russe came 
into fashion and revolutionised the whole set-up 
of the English dinner table. It had long been 
the custom in Russian society to retain the table 
cloth throughout the whole of dinner and have 
all courses handed round in silver dishes by a ~ 
retinue of servants and not put on the table © 
direct. These dishes were served from a massive 
mahogany sideboard, where everything from a 
haunch of venison to an ice pudding was 
placed on its arrival from the kitchen. 

From the middle of the 1850s the intriguing 


little phrase diner ad la russe crops upin manya | 


period journal or letter. By 1865 the custom 
seems to have spread into the country, for when | 
Mrs. Charles Kingsley told her cook, Mrs. 
Hedges, of the approaching visit to Eversley 
Rectory in Hampshire of Queen Emma of the 
Sandwich Islands, Mrs. Hedges assumed quite 
an air of importance and “‘stepped into a small 
pony cart at the risk of her neck to have a 
private interview with the Butcher and sit upon 
him with saddles of Mutton and joints of Beef, 
which I vainly endeavoured to persude her 
would not appear, as it was to be a Russian 
dinner.” 

The introduction of diner a la russe 
brought about many other reforms in con- 
nection with the dinner table. For the first time, 
flowers and fruit came to be tastefully arranged, 
in a new range of glass and china vases, tazzas 
and epergnes. Up till now, particularly in the 
18th century, ornate and massive silver or 
silver-gilt epergnes (described by G. Bernard 
Hughes, in Country Lire of May 19, 1955) for 
holding a variety of highly flavoured sauces, 
relishes and pickles, took pride of place in the 
centre of the table. But from 1851, when first 
models of new china and glass table centres 
were on view at the Great Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, the silver epergne of earlier days was 
superseded by creations of what Cassell’s 
Household Guide described as “‘Pyramids of 
exquisitely chased crystal—lght, airy, sparkling 
and fragrant with blossom.’ These new table 
ornaments became rapidly fashionable and were 
usually named. There was the Josephine and 
the Excelsior, the Rosa Fountain and the 
Exhibition. The last two are shown in Fig. 3; 
they were produced by Messrs. Boucher, Guy 
and Co., Glassmen to her Majesty, 128, Leaden- 
hall Street, London. 

The Council House, Mary Stevens Park, 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, houses a unique 
and fascinating collection of Victorian glass with 
many period glass table centres and epergnes. 
In view of the interest American collectors are 
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3.—TABLE CENTRES MADE BY A LEADENHALL STREET FIRM. THEY WERE CALLED THE ROSA FOUNTAIN (left) AND 


THE EXHIBITION. 


(Right) 4—VASE CENTRE-PIECE IN FROSTED GLASS WHICH WAS DESIGNED BY MISS MALING, A 


MID-VICTORIAN EXPERT ON FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


taking in them to-day and the high prices they are 
fetching, it can be said that the Victorian epergne 
has staged a remarkable come-back. First 
favourites are those in ruby glass, or in ruby- 
threaded crystal, with snake-shaped hooks from 
which dangle hanging baskets fitted to the stand. 

Following the introduction of these impos- 
ing glass and china table centres—the latter put 
out by Minton, Dresden, Copeland and other 
firms, and made often to match the dessert 
service—came small glass or china baskets that 
were placed at intervals on the table or one 
before each guest, filled with nosegays of 
flowers or fruit. They were named the Denmark 
or Alexandra basket, in honour of the lovely 
young Princess of Wales, who used them when 
entertaining at Marlborough House. Other 
shapes besides baskets include copies of the 
medizeval tazza or figures holding shells. 

In the preface of her book, Flowers And 
How to Arrange Them (prob- 
ably one of the first of its 
kind), first published in 1862, 
Miss Maling writes how im- 
portant “the arrangement of 
what Florists call ‘Cut- 
Flowers’ has become since the 
universal adoption of the 
diney yusse, which requires so 
very many flowers.’’ Miss 
Maling designed her own vase 
centre-piece in frosted glass to 
be used on a London dinner 
table in the hot season. This 
slender vase (Fig. 4) was 
specially designed, she said, 
“because of the ease and con- 
venience of separating | the 
flowers and fruit while still 
obtaining the full ‘embellish- 
ment’ that each gives to the 
table, the facility for cleaning 
and the useful attribute of 
holding much or little fruit or 
few or many flowers.’’ She 
liked fruit to lie on its own 
leaves; the flowers and ferns 
arranged above should make 
“a graceful waving shade 
without interrupting the view 
across the table which is such 
a great discomfort.’’ Miss 
Maling outlined in her book 


5.—CHINA BOYS 


another kind of Victorian dinner-table arrange- 
ment, when pretty white china groups or Parian 
vases were used. The white china groups took 
the form usually of china boys (Fig. 5) sitting or 
standing beside a bowl or supporting a basket 
on their heads in which flowers or fruit could be 
arranged. She quotes from The Lady’s Guide 
of 1862 how “baskets made from gilded or 
enamelled wickerwork might contain a dish of 
flowers planted in sand or moss.”’ 

Following Miss Maling came Miss Hassard, 
of Norwood, and Mr. Cypher, of Cheltenham, 
leading artists in floral decoration during the 
1870s. Miss Hassard’s style was considered to 
be “exquisitely airy and refined; that of Mr. 
Cypher more dashing, precise and hard as 
befitted a man.” It was Mr. Cypher who 
obtained the first prize in the gaslight com- 
petition of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition at Birmingham in 1873 (Fig. 1). He 


FLOWERS 


OR FRUIT 


used a brilliant set of vases, the centre-piece 
having a base of silvered glass with a margin of 
small flowers. The lowest tazza, we are told by 
that noted garden journalist, Shirley Hibberd, 
popular author of Rustic Adornments for Homes 
of Taste, had circles of scarlet geraniums, white 
eucharis and crimson roses, relieved with 
sprays of astilbe, stipa, milium and maidenhair. 
The middle tazza was dressed with pink heaths 
and white and crimson roses with grasses and 
ferns to soften the outlines. The trumpet top 
was filled with astilbe and scarlet geraniums, 
and grasses gave a feathery finish. The side 
vases were modified repetitions of the centre- 
piece. 

Fig. 2 shows Mr. Cypher’s winning table 
centre, and a truly magnificent sight it is, 
recalling the time when the English first came to 
dine Russian fashion—a fashion that has 
persisted more or less ever since. 


PLAYING CYMBALS AND VIOLIN, WITH BOWLS FOR ARRANGEMENTS OF 
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HOW CAN BRITISH MILK BE IMPROVED? 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


JERSEY COWS, A BREED THAT PRODUCES MILK WITH A HIGH CONTENT OF BUTTER-FAT AND OF SOLIDS NOT FAT. 
The author considers that the decline in the composition of milk over the past twenty-five years can be checked if cattle are bred and fed to 
produce quality rather than quantity of milk 


farming circles to-day than that of the 

compositional quality of milk and the 
methods of payment to the dairy producers. 
The fundamental cleavage of opinion is of 
economic origin. The herd owner who turns out 
a product well above the statutory or presump- 
tive minimum quality, and does not receive 
payment for it in proportion to that quality, 


N* subject arouses more interest in dairy- 


t 


CATTLE FEEDING IN THE SPRING. 


amount of solids not fat, probably because of hormones in some grasses and clovers 


naturally wants a change in the system of 
remuneration. The man who produces a product 
of marginal quality is equally concerned to be 
paid on a quantitative basis. There is as yet no 
pronounced reaction from the milk-consuming 
public. But from the producers’ angle the prob- 
lem is now coming more to the fore through the 
penalty clauses that the Milk Marketing Board 
is now beginning to apply against low-quality 


This is the time when cows produce the greatest 


producers who repeatedly produce milk with less 
than the minimum amount of non-fatty solid. 

Over the past quarter of a century the 
quality of our national milk product has un- 
doubtedly declined, if measured in terms of fat 
and non-fatty solids per gallon. The decline is 
variously computed, but an average of findings 
suggests a rough decline figure of 6 per cent. in 
fat and about 3 per cent. in non-fatty solids. 
Opinion about the nutritional significance of 
this varies; but, broadly speaking, what it means 
is that, on the present average consumption of 
liquid milk, the extra annual food available—if 
milk were of the quality of twenty-five years 
ago—would be somewhere in the region of 
25,000 to 30,000 tons of non-fatty protein and 
butter-fat. It is argued by those who take a 
serious view of the decline that the loss is 
irreplaceable, because of the high biological 
value of the milk proteins. 

Any discussion of the reasons for this 
decline is necessarily somewhat conjectural 
because extensive early records are not readily 
available. But first, what is the legal definition 
of milk? Britain has no statutory definition, 
though the one normally accepted is that given 
at the Congress of Geneva as ‘“‘the integral 
product of the entire and uninterrupted milking 
of a milk cow in good health and well nourished 
and not over-worked. It ought to be collected 
in a proper manner and contain no colostrum.” 
In other words, this is milk as it comes from the 
cow, and there is no mention here of quality. It 
was Britain who, in 1901, defined the minimum 
requirements of 3 per cent. of butter-fat and 84 
per cent. of milk solids other than fat—standards 
that are still operative. 

“Milk as it comes from the cow’’ is the 
slogan used by a large number of the producers 
to-day to justify themselves; they argue that if 
the modern cow is not the same animal as the 
cow of fifty years ago, we should recognise the 
fact and adjust the standards accordingly. The 
principal argument of the critics of this view- 
point is that if the presumptive minimum 
standards are now adjusted to fit the biology of 
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the modern cow, a further decline will inevitably 
occur over the next twenty years, necessitating 
in time yet a further reduction in standards. 

The main reasons advanced for decliné) in 
the composition of milk are connected with 
breeding and feeding. Over the years that have 
seen the main decline, the tendency has been to 
breed continuously for cows of higher yields, a 
policy encouraged by the official recording 
schemes and by the economists, who have 
emphasised how a higher yield per cow reduces 
the overhead costs per gallon produced. While 
butter-fat tests were made under the official 
Milk Recording Scheme in the early days, their 
use was not promoted with the same energy as 
the recording for quantity, and the tests carried 
a not insignificant extra charge, which un- 
doubtedly acted as a deterrent. Nor was there 
any routine machinery whereby routine tests 
could be made of the solid fraction of the milk, 
though of course the creameries made bulk 
tests. In the immediate post-war years the 
principal concern was to increase the total sup- 
plies of milk, with no thought of a possible glut. 
But there was certainly little incentive for the 
breeders to make the search for the genes of 
high yield more difficult by including those that 
produced high compositional quality. 

The latest findings now tend to confirm 
that breeding and breeds are of high importance 
for butter-fat yields—the Channel Islands and 
South Devon breeds have received butter-fat 
premiums for a number of years—but that the 
production of non-fatty solids is more closely 
associated with the animal’s nutrition, with 
some exceptions. However, there is a genetical 
tendency for high fat and high non-fatty solids 
to go together, and feeding factors—such as the 
need for adequate roughage and digestible fibre 
in the diet and for limiting the use of oils—do 
have some effect on butter-fat production. 
Cows tend to produce milk of best quality in 
terms of solids not fat—unlike the butter-fat 
fraction—when they come out to grass in the 
spring. The winter months are the months of 
decline. Some consider that the change-over of 
a large part of the national dairy herd to autumn 
and winter calving has greatly aggravated the 
trend to lower non-fatty solids, because the 
period of maximum yields in the lactation coin- 
cides with the period when adequate nutrition 
is most difficult. 

One undoubted key is the condition of the 
cow when calving in the early winter. Mr. 
Robert Muir, the animal nutritionist who has 
been specially concerned. with the- problem at 
Weatherstones, Wirral, Cheshire, gives a useful 
analogy. He says: “If the cow’s ration is 


KALE FOR FEEDING CATTLE. 


A GOOD HAY CROP. When the fodder is good, the cattle produce milk with a high 
percentage of solids in it 


regarded as her income, the output of non-fatty 
solids as her expenditure and the body reserves 
as her balance of capital, then the note from the 
dairy pointing to the low level of solids not fat 
is the intimation of an overdraft on the body 
reserve bank... A full maintenance ration and 
an allowance of orthodox concentrate mixtures 
adequate to support the volume of milk pro- 
duced will merely balance the cow’s income 
against her expenditure. It will not restore the 
body reserves. Consequently, although the fall 
in solids not fat may be halted by this means, 
the percentage of non-fatty solids cannot be 
expected to return to a satisfactory level in these 
circumstances. The cure for low solids not fat 
lies in feeding the cow so as to re-establish her 
body reserves while simultaneously meeting her 
nutrient requirements for maintenance and milk 
production.” 


AS 


An unrestricted kale diet may lower the amount of solids 
not fat in the milk 


This stress by Mr. Muir on the maintenance 
side of the ration in winter may explain why 
solids are low in seasons of poor hay and harvests. 
Hay is still the food most widely fed for main- 
tenance as opposed to production, particularly 
in the grassier areas of the west with high rain- 
fall, and records show an undoubted correlation 
between the years when solids not fat are at 
their lowest and the years of poor quality 
roughages. It is possible, too, that the swing to 
yard-and-parlour milking, wherever manage- 
ment is not as careful as it might be, has 
exacerbated the problem. Here the move to 
self-feeding of silage is having a beneficial effect, 
because the cows have a longer time to eat the 
essential roughage, and the more timid animals 
are not penalised by the herd bullies. 

The reasons for the improvement in non- 
fatty solids when the cows feed on good grass in 
the spring are currently the subject of investiga- 
tion, but little is understood of the real reasons. 
One theory supposes that certain herbage plants 
contain hormone substances and that these 
exercise an influence on the non-fatty solids in 
the spring. As regards the drop in butter-fat 
production, the suggestion is that this is caused 
by leys of the leafy strains of grasses and clovers 
that contain less fibrous matter. 

To arrest the dechne in milk quality 
demands first of all careful attention to the 
cow’s diet. In particular, adequate fibre and 
roughage ‘should be provided for the butter-fat 
fraction and adequate energy rations to main- 
tain the presumptive standards of non-fatty 
solids. But the long-term problem is essentially 
a genetic one. Artificial insemination has spread 
the genes of the high-yielding bulls throughout 
the national herd. Up to the last few years the 
sires have been chosen largely on the basis of 
yields, with some reference to butter-fat but 
with little attention to the heritable factor 
of non-fatty solids. Obviously to reverse this 
decline is a long-term process, though it is 
frequently surprising what economic incentive 
or dis-incentive can achieve in the husbandry 
of breeding. 

It is probable that if a new system of milk 
payment on the basis of quality were introduced 
the improvement in solids content would be 
hastened, because the bull-breeders would have 
a clear directive on which way to move. At 
present only three main breeds are paid on a 
basis of a minimum of 4 per cent. butter-fat, 
and the only producer to be paid totally on 
compositional quality is the farm-house cheese- 
maker. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


SILVER, 


N the sale at Christie’s of Lord 
Hastings’s silver I found myself 
dazzled by the complicated 

epergne shown in Fig. 1, with its 
intricate pattern of vine tendrils, 
grapes and infant bacchanals, 
but, I admit, thanking heaven that 
it would never be my duty to 
clean it. It is more than usually 
difficult to gauge its size from a 
photograph alone. It will help if 
I say that it is 153 inches high, 
over 100 oz. in weight and a self- 
conscious whimsy if ever there was 
one, from its gnarled tree-trunk 
feet, resting,Aupon foliage bases 
chased with insects, to the pair of 
facing infants at the highest points 
of the large basket. The body is 
‘formed as an open-work arbour 
covered with vines. At each ex- 
tremity hang two open-work circu- | 
lar baskets; lower down four vine © 
tendrils support cut-glass dishes 
with silver vine borders. 

, As a tour de force of a very 
urban imagination it seems to me 
‘remarkable, and I don’t think any- 
one would be surprised to be told 
that it was a particularly ingenious 
and graceful product from Paris of 
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2.—EARLY-18th-CENTURY TOILET SET. Mirror by Anthony 
Nelme, 1714, height 33 ins. £540; one of a pair of boxes by Gabriel 
Sleath, 1719, diameter 4} ins. £270 the pair; a bowl by Gabriel Sleath, 
1719, diameter 83 ins. £300; and one of a pair of scent-bottles by 
Gabriel Sleath, 1719, height 6} ins. £190 the pair 
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GLASS AND WALRUS IVORY 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1—SILVER EPERGNE OF 1748: “A PIECE OF LIGHT-HEARTED 


EXUBERANCE.” Height, 154 ins. £420 


about the year 1900, 
when all sorts of crafts- 
men were experiment- 
ing with what was then 
avt nouveau. But it is 
nothing of the sort— 
merely a piece of light- 
hearted exuberance of 
the year 1748 by two 
quite minorsilversmiths, 
Vere and Lutwyche. 
The arms are those of 
Astley impaling Milles 
—there is an engraved 
plaque in the base—and 
aninscriptionis: The gift 
of Dame Ann Astley to 
Siv Edward Astley, 1766. 
It was sold for £420. 
Ten or fifteen min- 
utes later I was con- 
sumed with envy for 
whoever were to be the 
eventual owners of a 
dignified toilet 
set from another pro- 
perty—from the world 
of half a century earlier 
(Fig. 2). Rather to my 
surprise, the things were 
sold separately and to 
different buyers. The 
mirror, which is pretty 
high for such things— 
33 ins.—with moulded 
border, applied angle 
mounts and the domed 
top centred by a 
cartouche, is by that 
well known maker, 
Anthony Nelme (1714), 
and realised £540. The 
smaller pieces are by 
a silversmith with the 
oddly Dickensian name 
of Gabriel Sleath, and 
are all of the year 1719. 
In the photograph are: 
one of two toilet boxes 
with domed covers; a 
plain circular bowl on 
a moulded foot and 
everted moulded rim; 


and one of a pair of cylindrical scent bottles 
that have screw stoppers and a small ball finial. 
The toilet boxes made £270, the plain bowl 
£300, the scent bottles £190. Of seven dozen 
dinner plates, part of a larger dinner service 
with very heavy foliage borders by Edward 
Farnell and as late as 1820, three dozen were 
sold for £500 a dozen and four dozen for 
£520 a dozen. ; 

The late Captain W. Horridge was a 
notable collector of English glass, and the 368 
carefully chosen examples acquired by him, 
chiefly, it seems, during the 16 years preceding 
the second World War, were sold at his home, 
Plaish Hall, Shropshire, by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff. There were 60 Jacobite 
glasses, among them the legendary glass said 
to have been broken by the Young Pretender, 
Prince Charles Edward, immediately after 
drinking the health of his father; the glass was 
subsequently retrieved and repaired by the 
addition of a silver foot. There were numerous 
Williamite and Hanoverian glasses, a rare 
Venetian bowl and two very well known glasses 
long since recorded: the enamelled Beilby 
goblet of Fig. 3 and the Ravenscroft posset pot 
of Fig. 4. 

The Beilby family of Newcastle is unusual 
among families of humble 18th-century crafts- 
men, first because we know something, if little, 
about them, and second because they (or at 
least one of them) were responsible for a truly 
original development so far as this country is 
concerned. It is surely one of the curiosities 
of the glass industry that, whereas European 
centres of glass-making had painted-in enamel 
colours on drinking glasses almost as a matter 
of course from at least the 15th century, this 
fairly obvious, if by no means invariably 
agreeable, mode of decoration was not used in 
England until the 18th century. Whether so 
lovely a material as glass, with its capacity for 
reflecting light—one might almost say imprison- 
ing it—can ever be improved by painting is a 
matter of opinion. 

If anyone succeeded it was William 
Beilby and his sister Mary, with the help 
of their brother Ralph, who was goldsmith and 
jeweller and heraldic engraver. Ralph has a 
further claim upon our interest, for it was he 
to whom Thomas Bewick, the wood engraver, 
was apprenticed inl1767, and so he played a 
part behind the scenes in training that gifted 


3.—18th-CENTURY GLASS GOBLET. It is enamelled in colours 
by Beilby of Newcastle. Height, 8} ins. £1,120 


young man. By general consent this goblet has 
long been regarded as the finest of its kind, and 
it was sold for £1,120. The bucket bowl rests 
upon a compound twist stem of 13-ply spiral 
round what is usually termed a basket spiral— 
in itself a wonderfully attractive feature, though 
nothing, of course, to do with the Beilbys (who 
were purely enamellers)—and is enamelled with 
the arms of Couper impaling Gray within a 
Rococo border. The reverse bears the Couper 
crest and two butterflies; the colours are red, 
green, white and buff. 

The posset pot of Fig. 4, though not so 
imposing, was of special interest as the product 
of George Ravenseroft’s glass-house of the 1670s 
—either the one at Henley-on-Thames, where 
it seems Ravenscroft carried out most of his 
experiments, or the place in the Savoy. As far 
as I know, no memorial to this gifted glass- 
chemist exists in London or anywhere else, yet 
it was he who, with the astute backing of the 
Glass-Sellers’ Company, not only freed England 


from dependence upon im- 
ported Venetian glass but, 
by his development of the 
English formula for so- 
called flint glass, or glass 
of lead—much heavier, and 
with an oily brilliance— 
laid the foundations for the 
important 18th-century in- 
dustry. As usual in such 
cases, one knows little 
about him as a person. 
What we do know is that 
he began his researches on 
behalf of the Company in 
1673, and by the time of 
his death in 1681, at the 
age of 63, had succeeded in 
reaching a satisfactory re- 
sult. This posset pot bears 
his seal, a raven’s head; 
there are a slender spout 
and two long handles. It 
was bought for £880. This 
outstanding collection was 
dispersed for a total of 
£13,300. 

Among the collection 
of early scientific instru- 
ments belonging to the 
late Mr. H. R. Wray, sold 
recently at Sotheby’s 
together with numerous 
books on the subject for 
over £6,500, were several 
little Butterfield dials, and 
others of the same type by 
various Other Paris makers. 
They are endearing as well 
as efficient little instru- 
ments, mostly in silver, 
sometimes, as in the one 
shown in Fig. 5, of gilt 
metal, and seem to, have 
been produced in consider- 
able quantity towards the 
end of the 17th and begin- 
ning of the 18th centuries, 
when it was sound practice 
to check one’s watch (never 
wholly reliable) by refer- 
ence to the sun. There is no gainsaying their 
charm as comely, well made objects, and I 
suppose there is a certain extraneous interest 
attached to them, in so far as Butterfield was 
an Englishman who emigrated to France in 
1677 (it is my guess that he was a Catholic) and 
there established a great reputation. 

But though the type, with its hinged 
gnomon in the shape of a bird, has long been 
associated with his name, he can hardly be 
credited with its invention, which apparently 
belongs to Nicolas Bion, instrument-maker to 
the King. There were more than 20 of these 
delightful dials and compasses. This one was 
sold for £78—pretty high as such things go— 
and on this occasion others went for various sums 
from £13 upwards. 

I suppose that the price was due to the 
rarity of the engraving, for in addition to 
the finely engraved bird gnomon, the reverse 
of the compass is engraved with a cupid holding 
a flaming heart and standing in a landscape 
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inscribed in old French Jay Choizy, with a table 
of latitudes below. 

Finally, from a sale a few days later, is 
the impressive ivory carving of Fig. 6, bought 
for the nation for £9,500 and now in the British 
Museum. The erudite catalogue shamed me by 
using the word “‘morse’’ to describe it, and I 
had to consult the dictionary to discover the 
meaning, which is merely walrus. How hard 
one has to work to keep up with the academic 
Joneses! 

The more one looked closely at it, 
the more vital the carving appeared to be, and 
the more puzzling the original purpose. The 
date is thought to be the last quarter of the 
12th century and the mounts of the early 14th 
century, the place of origin Scandinavia. It is 
suggested that it may have formed part of a 
stool or of a pastoral staff, and there is a 
fragment of a stool in Florence of a similar 
character, for which an English origin has been 
suggested. All this was vague enough. What 
was not in doubt was the quality and vitality 
of the carving, and neither its price nor its 
destination caused any surprise. 


4.—GLASS POSSET POT BY GEORGE 
RAVENSCROFT. Made between 1676 and 
1680. Height, 34 ins. £880 


5.—BUTTERFIELD DIAL IN GILT METAL, 
About 1700. Diameter 24 ins. £78 


6.—IVORY CARVING FROM A WALRUS TUSK. Length 17} ins. Bought for the British Museum for £9,500. 
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ITALIAN ART THROUGH BRITISH EYES 


By DENYS SUTTON 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE i 


Academy, which is devoted to the attrac- 

tive theme of Italian art and its apprecia- 
tion in this country, is of the utmost fascination 
.to all who are intrigued by the history of art 
collecting and taste. In perambulating the 
galleries, which have been pleasantly redecorated 
since the last winter show, one irresistibly calls 
to mind those many Englishmen (and Scotsmen, 
too) who have lavished their affections on Italy 
and her art. Would they were here now to note 
some of the fluctuations in appreciation which 
have occurred and for which they have largely 
proved responsible. 

Needless to say the exhibition contains a 
galaxy of notable pictures, of which the majority 
come from private collections, headed by that of 
H.M. the Queen. They include some of the 
old ancestral treasure stores at Althorp and 
Burghley, as well as a number of more recent 
creation, notably those of Sir Thomas Merton, 
Mr. Denis Mahon and Count Seilern. The con- 
tents of the exhibition, therefore, may be 
enjoyed for its own sake and the connoisseur 
of such matters will come across old friends as 
well as unfamiliar pictures, like the delicious 
Veronese, The Martyrdom and Last Communion 
of St. Lucy, which has not hitherto been 
published. It also reminds us of the excellence 
of several minor 18th-century painters, among 
others Pellegrini and Giaquinto; the latter, for 
instance, is represented with a vivacious sketch, 
The Birth of the Virgin, from Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Inevitably an exhibition of such magnitude 
raises various problems of attribution. In this 
connection, two pictures from Althorp call for 
comment. Is it possible that The Way to 
Calvary is really by Leandro Bassano, to whom 
it is given in the 1750 Althorp inventory. 
Would it not be more feasible to suggest that it 
was by some Spanish artist? Another problem 
is that of Portrait of the Avtist ascribed to 
Artemesia Gentileschi, which was certainly at 
Althorp by 1727 and which clearly reveals a 
considerable knowledge of Dutch and Flemish 
peinting. The style is so northern that one 


[oe current exhibition at the Royal 


PIETA, BY ERCOLE ROBERTI. Lent by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 

to the exhibition of Italian art that opened at Burlington House, London, last 

Saturday and Will close on March 6. The exhibition, of 650 works from public 

and private collections, is the largest assembled by the Royal Academy since the 

war. (Left) GIOVANNI DI PIERFRANCESCO DE’ MEDICI HOLDING 
A MEDALLION, BY BOTTICELLI. Lent by Sir Thomas Merton 


hesitates to accept an attribu- 
tion to this bold Caravaggesque 
painter. 

This is one of those exhibi- 
tions, moreover, of which the 
full importance becomes clear 
only when the catalogue is care- 
fully perused. Then one realises, 
to take one example, that many 
of the 17th-century pictures 
belonging to Mr. Denis Mahon 
were imported into England 
during the 18th and 19th 
centuries and entered some of 
the major collections of the 
time; so much is clear from the 
author’s own detailed notes on 
the provenance of his posses- 
sions. This being the case it 
becomes obvious that many 
(though by no means all) of the 
gentlemen who embarked on 
the Grand Tour, and whose 
memory is evoked in Galleries 
V to VIII, were keenly inter- 
ested in Guercino, Guido Reni 
and Salvator Rosa. Thus the 
revival of the taste for this 
school, of which Mr. Mahon 
himself has been such a pioneer, 
constitutes a return to an 
earlier tradition: the continuity 
of English taste is thereby 
suggested. 


In attempting to give some idea of 
the range of the British appreciation of 
Italian art, the committee set itself a hard task. 
While the exhibition is successful and on the 
whole most deliberately planned, it is not quite 
so evocative and pertinent as it might have been. 
The trouble is that Italian art has been taken to 
mean painting alone, and for this reason the 
exhibition does not altogether come alive. One is 
a little let down by the austerity of the setting 
and made to feel that earlier English collecting 
is more sober than was the case. We are not 
reminded that the decorative arts meant much 
to the travelling Englishmen; yet there is a 
record of the Duke of Manchester's buying 
materials in 18th-century Venice. - 

That this note has been struck is due to the 
specialisation so characteristic of our age,-and 
this tends to make many devotees of the arts 
see their special field (as it is termed) divorced 
from connection with any other. This attitude 
was not shared by the connoisseurs of earlier 
generations. Here, indeed, was an opportunity 
to remind us that the Italian experience usually 
entailed an experience of Italian art in the widest 
sense. Surely we should have been given someink- 
ling of the fact that Englishmen responded to an- 
tiquities and to furniture, majolica and bronzes. 

The need to give some indication, however 
summary, of the importance of the collecting of 
ancient Roman art is essential in respect of the 
18th century. Without a Roman bust or two, 
a sarcophagus or a bronze, is it possible to 
understand the rise of Neo-classicism and the 


; 
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popularity of Batoni? Batoni not only provided 
a cool appraisal of theEnglishmen in Rome; he 
supplied a memento of the antiquities his 
sitters loved. Indeed Gavin Hamilton’s corres- 
pondence over the Lansdowne marbles and the 
career of Thomas Jenkins act as reminders of 
this side of English artistic appreciation, and the 
connection between English patrons and Canova 
has recently been assessed by Mr. Honour in 
two important articles in The Connoisseur. 

These strictures having been made, the 
exhibition can be praised for its many merits. 
With Professor Waterhouse on the committee 
one may expect to come across a number of 
little-known pictures and even painters; and 
students of Anglo-Italian artistic relations will 
be glad of the opportunity of examining the 
personality of Antonio David, who is represented 
by a charming full-length Portrait of George 
Lewis Coke, painted in Rome in 1735. David 
thus emerges as one of the leading portrait 
painters in Rome for distinguished foreigners on 
the Grand Tour in the generation before Baton. 

Nevertheless, the ‘chapter’? devoted to the 
English artist in Italy is by no means complete. 
If the water-colours of Turner and Ruskin are 
included (and rightly), then those of J. R 
Cozens, that exquisite poet of the Campagna, 
ought to have found some place. More than any 
other artist of his time, he rendered the gentle 
light of Rome and suggested the sweet melan- 
choly of its secret places. All the same, much of 
interest can be discovered in this section; and 
the chance of seeing in their limited context 
Leighton’s sketch of Cimabue’s Madonna carried 
through Florence (collection of John Bryson), or 
W. H. Hunt’s The Ponte Vecchio (Victoria and 
Albert Museum) with its similarities to Le 
Sidaner, is not to be missed. 

The main theme of the exhibition, obvious- 
ly enough, is the collecting of Italian paintings 
and drawings. Although the precise réle of each 
collector is not always easy to define, enough is 
shown to permit the main outlines of the de- 
velopment of this branch of collecting to be 
grasped. Arundel and Roscoe (who owned the 
Pieta by Ercole Roberti now in the Walker Art 
Gallery), the Rev. Walter Davenport-Bromley, 
William Graham and Alexander Barker; these 
are only a few of the names that occur in this 
connection. Their tastes may have been differ- 
ent, their connoisseurship often perfunctory, but 
they were all inspired by their love of Italian art. 

The history of such collecting can be no 


THE MARTYRDOM 


AND LAST COMMUNION OF 


ST. LUCY, BY PAOLO 


VERONESE. Lent by Miss Diana Bowes-Lyon 


more than hinted at in the confines of this article. 
Yet the theme is attractive in the extreme: the 
early favouring of the great masters of the 
Venetian school at a period when Sir Dudley 
Carleton was British representative in Venice; 
Lord Arundel’s passion for the Mannerists; 
then the long cult of the Bolognese and Roman 
masters of the Baroque or the devotion to 
Raphael; and then the passionate enthusiasm 
for the “‘Primitives,’’ fostered by Ottley and 
Roscoe, which flowered at the end of the last 
century; finally, in our era itself, the redis- 
covery of the seicento. Nor ought we to 


THE FIGHT BETWEEN TANCRED AND ARGANTI WITH CLORINDA IN THE 
BACKGROUND, BY FRANCESCO GUARDI. Lent by Mr. Geoffrey Merton 


overlook the appeal exerted by the Venetian 
i8th century, by Guardi and Canaletto, not to 
mention Pellegrini, who worked in this country. 

As much as anything else, the exhibition 
underlines the way in which the Italian masters 
of the 17th century now hold their own. In fact, 
the modern student has to make no effort to 
recognise their value; such was not the case 
when the last Italian exhibition was held at the 
Royal Academy in 1930. Even then, of course, 
such painters had their defenders; the sup- 
porters of the Magnasco Society, who included 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, did much notable spade-work 
in the revival of appreciation of this period. 
Significantly, The Penitent Magdalene Seated in 
a Landscape (collection of Denis Mahon) was 
correctly attributed to Annibale Carracci by its 
previous owner, Professor Thomas Bodkin, who 
had acquired it in about 1924, an opinion which 
was shared by Professor Tancred Borenius. 

This picture, or the harmonious Guercino, 
St. Gregory the Great (collection of Denis 
Mahon), or Domenichino’s noble Landscape with 
Fortified Buildings in the same _ collection 
possesses a richness of effect, a sonority, a bold- 
ness of rhythm that are not to be denied. 

The exhibition also demonstrates that, des- 
pite the changed circumstances of our era, and 
in some cases on account of it, art lovers have 
not lacked opportunities. For example, col- 
lectors like Sir Thomas Merton have made 
some startling acquisitions in recent years, 
among them Botticelli’s exquisite Portyvait of 
Giovanni di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici holding a 
Medallion. Moreover, the Mahon collection 
is a vivid illustration of what can be achieved 
by a bold and learned buyer; while an admirable 
selection of 18th-century sketches has also been 
made in this country in recent years. 

That luck can constantly favour the col- 
lector is made clear by the emergence of the 
group of canvases dealing with Tasso’s Geru- 
salemme Liberata, attributed to Francesco 
Guardi, which turned up in an Irish collection 
and are now owned by Mr. Geoffrey Merton. The 
clever hanging of Pellegrini’s Jephtah Return- 
ing from Battle 1s Greeted by his Daughter 
(collection of Denis Mahon) is a reminder, too, 
of the extent to which tradition has counted 
for much in Italian art; the Guardi decorations 
surely look back at Pellegrini’s example. Such 
telling points emphasise the extent to which this 
impressive exhibition illuminates the study of 
Italian art. 
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1.—PICTON CASTLE, NEAR HAVERFORDWEST, PEMBROKESHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH. A medieval castle of the time of Edward I, ~ 
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with a big castellated block of about 1800 built on at the end 


PICTON CASTLE, PEMBROKESHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF THE HON. R. H. AND LADY MARION PHILIPPS 


a By MARK GIROUARD 


Picton Castle, near Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, has been in continuous occupation since at least 1300, and possibly much earlier. There have been 
later additions and alterations, but the house is still basically a castle of Edward I’s time, with an unusual and interesting plan 


Pembrokeshire has a cosmopolitan history. 

In Megalithic times it formed a link on the 
route between Ireland, Cornwall, Britanny and 
Spain. Irish missionary saints passed through 
it on the same route in the early Christian 
period as did Irish pilgrims on their way to the 
shrine of Santiago da Compostella in the Middle 
Ages. Stones for Stonehenge were quarried in 
the Pembrokeshire hills. The Danes raided and 
settled there in the 10th century. A hundred 
years later South Pembrokeshire was colonised 
by the Normans, reinforced by Flemish settlers, 
to such effect that the district became known 
in medieval times as Little England beyond 
Wales; it formed a separate semi-independent 
palatinate, and remained as such till the time 
of Henry VIII. But the energies of the Norman 
conquerors did not exhaust themselves in 
Pembrokeshire, for it served as the stepping-off 
place for the invasion of Ireland. Strongbow 
and the Geraldines, who occupied large portions 


To spite of its apparently remote position, 


2.—THE CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. The raised terrace before the front door conceals the original 


entrance, which was a storey lower 


of Ireland in the 11th century, came of Norman 
families settled in Pembrokeshire; and right up 
till Elizabethan times Ireland remained a happy 
hunting-ground for the Pembrokeshire aris- 
tocracy and gentry. 

The complicated background of Pem- 
brokeshire history is reflected in the career of 
Sir John Wogan, who probably built the present 
structure of Picton Castle, though there may 
have been an older castle there before. He 
belonged to a native Welsh family: his exact 
ancestry is uncertain, but he may have been the 
grandson of a Welsh prince, Gwrgan ap Bleddyn 
ap Maenarch, Lord of Brecon. It is possible 
that he was also descended, through his mother, 
from Wizo the Fleming, one of the most 
prominent of the 12th-century, settlers, and he 
certainly threw in his lot with the invaders, 
marrying a Norman wife and making his career 
in the English service. But it was in Ireland, 
rather than England or Wales, that Sir John 
Wogan acquired both his fortune and his 


reputation. He was Justiciary there (the 
equivalent of Governor) from 1295 to 1313, and 
was one of the strongest and most efficient of 
the medieval rulers of Ireland. He has the 
distinction of having called the first Irish 
Parliament, in 1295. He gained large estates in 
Wales, Ireland and England, and these, com- 
bined with his official position, made him a 
figure of considerable importance in his day. 

Looking up from the fields that fall gently 
down from Picton to the waters of Milford 
Haven (Fig. 1) one can still see the outlines of 
Sir John Wogan’s castle, surprisingly little 
altered since it was built not far short of seven 
hundred years ago. A big early-19th-century 
block has been added on to one end, and the 
level of the roof has been raised; but the four 
squat and powerful corner towers are still there, 
as are the two higher towers of the gatehouse at 
the east end. A closer view shows that all the 


windows date from the 18th century, at which — 


time the castle was largely redecorated inside. 
At the same time, or a little 
earlier, the main entrance was 
moved up from the ground to 
the first floor, and a terrace 
built up that entirely covered 
the original doorway (Fig. 2). 
But redecoration started only 
at the level of the new 
entrance, and on the base- 
ment floor the south-eastern 
and north-eastern towers 
and the undercroft to the hall 
still retain their medieval 
rib-vaulting, though the 
tower-rooms are now used as 
coal-cellars (Fig. 7) and the 
undercroft is much disfigured 
by modern wiring and piping. 
Furthermore, buried beneath 
the modern terrace is the 
original ground floor of the 
gatehouse, complete with its 
central passageway slotted on 
either side for the portcullis, 
and its flanking turret cham- 
bers, with blocked arrow slits 
that used to command the 
entrance. 

From the floor a newel 
staircase, retaining some of 
its original medizval steps, 
leads right up the castle along 
the west side of the north- 
east tower, and there is 
another newel staircase, which 
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—_THE EAST END, SHOWING THE GATEHOUSE. The pseudo-Norman doorway is a 


y 


Victorian addition 


tarts by the south-west tower on the floor above 
Fig. 4), The entire central block of the castle 
n this floor is filled by the hall, rising two 
toreys and in fact occupying the position of the 
aedizeval great hall, although it is now to all 
ppearances an 18th-century Classical room 
Fig. 8). 

There is remarkably little reliable evidence 
s to the early history of Picton. Traditionally 
- was granted in the early 12th century by the 
sader of the Normans, Arnulf de Montgomery, 
o one of his followers, William de Picton, from 
yhom the Wogans claimed descent. A mound of 
onsiderable size, on high ground a few hundred 
ards to the east of the present house, is said to 
aark the site of the original castle built by 
Villiam de Picton. It appears, in fact, to bea pre- 
Yorman earthwork, though the invaders may 
yell have used it as the base for a new fortifica- 
ion. There certainly seems to have been some 
ind of Anglo-Flemish settlement at Picton by 
bout the middle of the 12th century, for the 
church of Boleston (Boulston) with its chapel 
f Piketon’’ was granted or confirmed at this 
eriod by Philip, son of Wizo the Fleming, to 
he Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who had 

commandery at the adjoining settlement of 
lebech (Records of Slebech, National Library of 
Vales Journal V.193). But there is no mention 
ither of a castle at Picton or of William de Picton 
1 medizval chronicles or records, although 

William de Pyketon, who was a burgess of 
laverfordwest in the reign of Edward I, may 
ave been a descendant of the latter (Calendar of 
-embrokeshive Records, Cymmrodorian Record 
eries I, 35). And of course the fact that a 
astle is not mentioned by no means necessarily 
hows that there was not one there. 

But only about 1300 does it become possible 
o speak with any certainty about the existence 
f a castle at Picton. A drawing of the present 
uilding made in 1740 by the Bucks (Fig. 5) 
hows little slit windows with trefoil heads in the 
orth-east tower, which dates it pretty securely 
s built at this period. And in 1302, in a deed 
ow in the library of St. David’s Cathedral, Sir 
ohn Wogan the Justiciary is described as 
Jominus de Pykton, which proves that he 
yas in residence at Picton by then and suggests 
hat he was its builder. 

The plan of Picton is an unusual, indeed 
pparently a unique, one (Fig. 6). It was built 
t a time when the massive square or circular 
eeps of the Normans had gone out of fashion, 
nd military architects were experimenting 
istead with the curtain-wall system: in this 
ne or more circles of fortified walls built round 

central courtyard were strengthened at 
egular intervals by projecting circular towers, 
(om which the intervening stretches of wall 


could be commanded by the fire of the defenders. 
Each circle of wall was pierced by a heavily- 
fortified gatehouse, and along the inner wall of 
the inner court were built the living quarters of 
the owners and garrison. Picton is an amal- 
gamation of the old keep and the new curtain- 
wall types: it is a single solid block, without a 
courtyard, but its main core was strengthened 
by seven projecting circular towers (one of which, 
at the west end, has been replaced by the 19th- 
century wing). Two of these towers linked 
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together at the east end tormed a gatehouse 
that led straight into the undercroft of the hall, 
a very odd feature, for in all other castles I know 
of the gatehouse invariably leads into a court- 
yard. There may originally have been a moat, 
but there seem never to have been any elaborate 
outer defences, although a late-17th-century 
drawing by Dineley (Fig. 9) shows a big walled 
courtyard apparently surrounding the house. 

This plan seems a sensible one for a com- 
paratively small castle like Picton, but in fact 
nothing else resembling it appears to have been 
built in England or Wales until the castle of 
Nunney, in Somerset, built some seventy years 
later. Its origins lie, if anywhere, in a group of 
13th-century Irish castles, as is not altogether 
surprising, considering John Wogan’s own 
connections with Ireland and its nearness to 
Pembrokeshire. But the Irish castles (as also 
Nunney) have a simpler plan than Picton’s— 
a rectangular main block with a circular tower 
at each corner, making four towers in all instead 
of seven as at Picton. The group includes the 
castle of Carlow, in Co. Carlow, built about 
1210; and Lea in Co. Leix and Ferns in Co. 
Wexford, both built about 1250. The latter was 
probably the work of Henry III’s half-brother, 
William de Valence, who had vast estates in 
Pembrokeshire as well as Ireland and seems to 
have been at some stage Sir John Wogan’s 
benefactor or patron, for Wogan arranged to 
have perpetual Masses said for him in St. David’s 
Cathedral. Wogan or his son built a castle in 
Ireland at Rathcoffy in Co. Kildare, but this has 
unfortunately been destroyed and its plan is not 
known. 

The Wogans remained in possession of 
Picton until the beginning of the 15th century, 
during which time they retained large estates in 
Ireland as well as Wales and were as much an 
Irish as a Welsh family. But when a later John 
Wogan died about 1420, the Wogan property 
was split up: the Irish portion was divided 
between his youngest daughter, Anne, who 
married Sir Oliver Eustace, and his brother, 
Thomas; and the Welsh estates went to his 


4.—A DETAIL OF THE SOUTH FRONT. A corbelled-out staircase turret can be seen to 
the right of the round tower 
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5.—AN ENGRAVING OF THE CASTLE MADE BY SAMUEL AND NATHANIEL BUCK IN 1740. Made before the addition 
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of the 


wing and showing much medieval detail since displaced 


second daughter, Katherine, who had married 
as her second husband Owen Dwnn, of Muddles- 
combe, Carmarthenshire. Their only son and 
heir, Harry Dwnn, was killed at the Battle of 
Hedgecote, near Banbury, in 1469, when the 
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Yorkist Earl of Pembroke and his Welsh troops 
were routed by the Lancastrians. His great 
Pembrokeshire estates went to his daughter, 
Joan; she had married Sir Thomas Philipps or 
Ap Philipps, of Kilsant, Carmarthenshire, and 
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6.—THE PLAN OF THE 


BASEMENT FLOOR. The original castle is shaded black 


By 


7.—THE MEDIZVAL VAULTED UNDERCROFT OF THE NORTH-EAST TOWER 
DATING FROM ABOUT 1300 


thus Picton passed into the possession of the 
Philipps family, who still own it. 

The Philippses trace their ancestry to Sir | 
Aaron ap Rees of Kilsant, who went on the 
Crusades with Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
beyond him to an 11th-century Welsh prince, 
Cadifor Fawr of Blaen Cych. Sir Thomas 
Philipps served in the French wars at the 
start of the 16th century and was a Squire of 
the Body to Henry VII and an important figure 
in Tudor Wales. A glowing picture (allowing for 
a little Celtic exaggeration) of his hospitality at 
Picton is given by the Welsh poet, Lewis Glyn 
Cothi, who compares the beauty of his wife, 
“the silken one of Pembroke and a rose”’ to the 
Northern Lights, and dwells with even more 
enthusiasm on the contents of the Picton cellars. 

Sir Thomas’s grandson, Morgan Philipps, 
was less successful in his marriage ventures. 
He married, about 1560, a Pembrokeshire 
heiress, Anne Scourfield, of Moat, whose husband, 
William Scourfield, had never come back from 
a journey to Barbary and was presumed dead. ~ 
His re-appearance a few years later, he having 
escaped from a Barbary prison, to find his wife 
remarried with one child, must-have been an 
awkward moment. However, Morgan Philipps 
recovered from the loss of his wife with remark- 
able speed and married again; his son by this 
second marriage, John Philipps, was created 
baronet in 1621. During the Civil War the 
Philippses, along with most of the South 
Pembrokeshire gentry, declared for Parliament; 
in 1643, during the absence of Sir Richard 
Philipps, the second baronet, Picton was stormed 
by the Royalists, who captured by this means 
not only the castle but also the Philipps chil- 
dren, a cache of arms, a large sum of money and 
twelve trunks full of plate. The ultimate 
victory of Parliament, however, soon restored 
the family prosperity. This, curiously enough, 
is the first recorded military engagement at 
Picton, although it had been a fortified castle 
for three hundred years or more. 

Sir Richard Philipps had married Jane 
Dryden, daughter of Sir Erasmus Dryden and 
aunt of the poet. With his son, called Erasmus 
after his grandfather, begins the long connection 
of the Philipps family with Protestant education. 
The Welsh peasant was looked on by the reli- 
gious people of the 17th century much as the 
African savage was in the 19th: he was an 
ignorant heathen, ripe for missionary activity. 
A Commission for the Better Propagation of the 
Gospel in Wales was set up by the Common- 
wealth government, and under the Propagation 
Act of 1649-53 sixty free schools were founded, 
intended mainly for religious instruction. Sir 
Erasmus was an enthusiastic supporter of this 
campaign, and one of the Commissioners under 
the Act; but the schools foundered with the 
Restoration. In 1672, however, an English 
clergyman, Thomas Gouge, determined to 
dedicate his life to the conversion of Wales and 


London in July, 1685. “She pleads 
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8.—THE EAST END OF THE HALL. The original medizval great hall, redecorated about 1750 


formed the Welsh Trust, with the dual object of 
setting up free schools and distributing Welsh 
translations of the Bible and other religious 
books. At first the Trust received strong sup- 
port, in both England and Wales; Sir Erasmus 
was one of its most active members and a great 
number of schools were founded, six of them in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Picton. But in 
the 1680s for a variety of reasons the 
Trust broke up; it was left to Sir 
Erasmus’s son, Sir John Philipps, 
to take up the cause again 20 years 
later. 

The Philipps family papers, 
now deposited at the National 
Library of Wales, contain no 
personal documents dating from 
before the later 17th century, and 
as a result Sir Erasmus is the first 
member of the family to emerge as 
an individual character. He was 
endowed with an extravagant wife, 
which, as he seems to have been on 
the mean side himself, did not make 
for a happy marriage. She was 
Elizabeth D’Arcy, whose mother 
was a daughter of the first Earl of 
Chesterfield; and when Sir Erasmus 


have disappeared, but there survives a terrific 
dressing-down sent by him in April, 1683, to his 
son John, then an undergraduate at Trinity 
College, Cambridge: “‘Sonne John... I received 
youres of the 21st instant, the wch I think 
carryes not a Stile Comporting with the respect 
I may justly challenge from you.” A detailed 
and scathing examination of John’s expenditure 
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follows, and the letter continues: ““And I doo 
assure you I will not allow you to take up any 
money of your Tutor Nor will I pay any such 
Therefore pray lett mee have noe more of yor 
foolish frolicks . As for the Globes I shall 
allow of none, I have not money to throw away 
on every Imagination.” 

In 1684 the Duke of Beaufort, in his 
capacity as Lord President of the 
Principality, made a tour of Wales, 
taking with him in his suite the 
antiquary, Thomas Dineley. Dine- 
ley kept an illustrated diary of the 
tour and drew the earliest surviving 
representation of Picton, where 
they were “nobly entertained at 
Dinner” on August 13. Dineley 
was an outstandingly bad draughts- 
man, and his drawing (Fig. 9) is not 
very informative; but it at least 
shows that the original entrance was 
still in use then, leading out of a big 
walled courtyard that surrounded 
the house. Much more valuable 
is the careful drawing made and 
engraved in 1740 by Samuel and 
Nathaniel Buck, after the entrance 
had been raised (Fig. 5). This shows 


was living down at Picton, evan- 
gelising the peasantry, his wife, who 
was a town rather than a country 
girl, stayed up in London and 
enjoyed herself. “I hope my Lady 
will not run you further into debt,”’ 
his steward wrote to him from 


to me that methods of kindness 
from you to her may prevail with 
her in anything, but severity never. 
By keeping up her Coach she 
supposes she keeps up her repu- 
tacon but I think there is not 
much in that and so I told my 
lady.” 

Sir Erasmus’s letters to his wife 


9—THE EARLIEST REPRESENTATION OF THE CASTLE. 


Made by Thomas Dineley in 1684 


much original medizval detail: the 
late-13th-century lancets with tre- 
foiled heads in the north-east tower; 
the big traceried windows of the 
hall, which probably replaced 
smaller windows about 1400, when 
security was of less importance; and 
the grand recessed arch in the gate- 
house, also with a later medieval 
window inserted. All this detail 
vanished during the extensive mid- 
18th-century alterations, which will 
be described in a second article. 

My thanks are due to Dr. B. G. 
Charles, of the National Library of 
Wales, for information about the 
early history of Picton. 
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DELIGHTS OF SCOTLAND’S LONGEST GLEN 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


O far as I am aware, there is no question 
that Glen Lyon in Perthshire is the longest 
glen in Scotland. Its precise length is, 

however, a matter of some dispute. From 
Fortingall to Invermeran at the foot of Loch 
Lyon (until recently the end of the road) the 
distance is 25 miles, but if the river is followed 
to its source the total distance is considerably 
greater. Nowadays, of course, the tourist can 
run up and down it in a morning, though time 
was when the sturdiest foot-slogger, starting 
from Aberfeldy, might wander for two days, or 
even three, and still not see the end of it. 

The glen begins dramatically, even theat- 

rically. Most valleys broaden and level out as 
they near the lowlands. Not so Glen Lyon. At 


THE LOWER REACHES OF GLEN LYON IN PERTHSHIRE, LOOKING TOWARDS 


its foot it is enclosed by two great massifs, the 
Lawers range to the south, and the Carn Mairg 
group to the north. Both mountains send out 
spurs that almost meet above Chesthill, 
leaving a narrow, wooded gorge through which 
the river bursts as through a bottleneck. At 
Fortingall there is no hint of what lies ahead. 
From the trim, reed-thatched cottages and the 
churchyard with its famous yew, said to be the 
oldest living thing in Europe, one looks across 
arable and pasture fields to the slopes of Drum- 
mond Hill. This, one thinks, could be Church 
Stretton in Shropshire, or somewhere in Radnor- 
shire not typical of the Highland scene. 

A mile farther on the road takes a turn, and 
suddenly the wayfarer finds himself hemmed in 
on either side with walls of rock, and, as the left- 
hand parapet twists and turns, sees one water- 
fall after another plunge into its fizzing pool 


below. Here, says the guide-book, is Mac- 
Gregor’s Leap—one of those legendary feats 


- that are hard of dying and leave the tourist a 


little incredulous. Still, if an A.A.A. champion 
long-jumper can cover 22 feet and more with no 
more powerful incentive to help him than the 
spirit of competition, who knows what suicidal 
lengths the fugitive clansman may have been 
driven to with a horde of savage enemies at his 
heels? 

Once through the pass, the glen opens out 
and, though never wide at any point, remains 
open for the rest of the way. Despite the rough- 
handling that has transformed its upper 
reaches, the first ten or 12 miles are pure delight, 
with the River Lyon spreading itself as it 


begins dramatically, even theatrically” 


sparkles over gravel-beds, and many a rocky 
bluff to break the monotony of the grassy slopes 
of the mountains. Dippers bob on stones in mid- 
stream, oystercatchers pipe in the fields, spotted 
woodpeckers drum in the roadside trees, 
buzzards hang in the sky above the crag edges. 
Ahead, the view keeps changing as first one 
summit, then another appears to block the end 
of a valley that is seemingly endless. 

At Bridge of Balgie a road of sorts strikes 
off for Killin by way of the Lochan na Lairig, 
well known as a meeting point for ski-ing 
enthusiasts, but the motorist who values his 
vehicle will be well advised to give it a wide 
berth, since on this side of Lawers the surface 
can only be described as rudimentary. Here, set 
in low parkland and surrounded by water 
meadows, is Meggernie Castle, once the home of 
that fearsome character, Mad Colin Campbell of 


Glen Lyon. Painted white and re-styled by aj 


modern French architect, it looks innocuous|p 


enough to-day, though its interior still carries 
traces of amurky past. Rumour has it that the} 
Massacre of Glencoe was planned withinj 
its walls, and in this instance the rumour} 
may be well founded. Certainly the Campbells} 


of Glen Lyon were the sworn enemies of the| 
neighbouring clans; and the road to Glencoe} 


i 
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and the Isles, still a mountain track, bears off tol) 


Rannoch only a mile or so farther on, at Inner- 
wick. 

Looking down on the great house from the 
other side of the river is the South Wood of 
Meggernie, a remnant of the Caledonian Forest. 
How it came to be spared when the rest of the 


THE CARN MAIRG RANGE. “The glen) 


glen was left green and bare I do not profess to 
know, but for the naturalist it is a habitat of the | 
greatest possible interest. As in Rothiemurchus 
and Abernethy, the old Scotch pines are set wide- 
apart, venerable scab-barked trees, rounded 
and twisted into all manner of shapes, with 
clearings where the heather and bilberry grow 
waist-high. Red and roe deer steal among its 
open spaces. Lizards squirm in the grass; and 
here and there one comes across the enormous 
mound-nests of wood ants. Capercaillies, 
surprised, blunder out overhead, all sixes and 
sevens—blackcocks and greyhens by the dozen. 
Going west from Meggernie, the road 
branches off up a side valley leading to Lochs 
Giorra and Daimh. Many a time, poring over 


the one-inch map, my imagination had been 


caught by this little-known corner of the High- 
lands. One name in particular made me dream 
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LOCH GIORRA (foreground) NOW DAMMED AND 


dreams—Stuchd an Lochan, an isolated peak, 
which, so far as I could make out, was in the 
very centre of Scotland. Meferring to the 
Scottish Mountaineering Club Guide I read: 
“There are no more lonely or secluded hills in 
Perthshire than those forming the lofty plateaux 
to the north and south of Lochs Daimh and 
Giorra. Here, if anywhere, Stevenson’s 

“Essential silence 

“Cheers and blesses, and fovevey in the hill 

vecesses 

“Fler more lovely music broods and dies. 

So quiet and retiring are they that when first 
the Guide Book was issued they escaped being 
noticed at all.” 

Unfortunately, they did not escape the all- 
seeing eyes of those in charge of the Breadal- 
bane Project, a hydro-electric scheme now 
nearing completion. When at last I came to 
Loch Giorra, the “‘essential silence’? was broken 
by a factory hooter and the sound of heavy 
blasting. Before I could set foot on the lower 
slopes I had to pick my way over acres of 
tubble. Even so, the ascent of Stuchd an 
Lochan proved to be more than usually reward- 
ing, once the initial shock of disillusion had 
been overcome and the. dam _ building left 
behind. Amazing the difference that two or 
three thousand feet can make in one’s point 
of view! 

So far as views from mountain tops are 
concerned, it is a case of de gustibus ... . and 
each of us must be allowed his own opinion. All 
I can say is that of all the summit panoramas I 
have seen—and I have seen a hundred or two— 
this was the most satisfying. Far below, no 
bigger than a saucer, was the crater lake called 
Lochan na Cat, aptly named, too, for wild cats 
abound in these hills. Incidentally, this 
precipitous face of the Stuchd is “‘the huge rock 
beetling over a deep circular mountain tarn”’ 
mentioned in the account of Mad Colin’s visit 
in 1590, one of the earliest records, if not the 
earliest, of an ascent of a Scottish mountain. 
Had he made the climb as recently’as January, 
1959, he would have found the view essentially 
unchanged. Since then, however, the two lochs 
have coalesced to form a single reservoir, and the 
keeper’s lodge, the only house in the glen, is now 
submerged. 

From this height Glen Lyon is revealed 

as a trough in the tableland of the Grampians, 
an insignificent slit-trench driven through the 
hill wastes. Thanks to its position, the peak 
commands uninterrupted prospects in every 
direction, from the Cairngorms, white-humped 
on the north-eastern horizon, to the Campsies in 
the south-west, from Ben Nevis (so clear that 
the details of the Tower Ridge stand out in 
sharp relief despite the intervening miles) to the 


Firth of Forth and the Lammermuirs. Standing 
beside the cairn, one is ringed around with far- 
famed bens—Chaluim, Lui, More, Heasgarnich, 
Dorain, Starav, Bidean nam Bian, the Mamores, 
Shiehallion, Lawers. All this and the Moor of 
Rannoch, too, roll like a great brown carpet 
full of holes where the lochans wink at the sun. 
Herds of red deer roam the windswept 
ridge. Ptarmigan are few and far between, snow- 
buntings rather more plentiful, even as late as 
May. Otherwise these bald grey tops are too 
exposed to support much in the way of animal life. 


JOINED WITH LOCH DAIMH (middle distance). 
These lochs lie in a side valley which joins Glen Lyon about half way down its length 
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Yet last Easter, hurrying down in 
a rain storm, I saw all four species 
of British grouse within the space 
of three-quarters of an hour— 
ptarmigan on the ridge, red 
grouse on the lower slopes, a 
cock capercaillie displaying like 
mad by the roadside, and a 
score of blackcocks at their lek 
across the river—the sort of record 
which would be difficult to equal 
on any other Scottish hill. 

Upper Glen Lyon is treeless 
and not very distinguished. Being 
a dead-end and difficult of access, 
it never attracted many visitors. 
But now all that is changed. 
For the worse, many would say— 
and when one sees the gaunt 
dam straddling the valley, the 
overhead wires, the pipelines and 
the shacks, it is hard not to 
agree with them. If only the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board could persuade its em- 
ployees to clean up the mess 
after they have finished! Nowa- 
days the private citizen who 
drops an empty cigarette carton 
in the street is liable to a fine, 
yet the big contractors appar- 
ently think nothing of leaving 
acres of rubbish behind them. 

One may, however, be thank- 
ful for the new road over to 
Glen Lochay, which provides an_ exit 
where none existed before, and which brings 
the traveller within striking distance of hitherto 
unexplored territory. Ben Heasgarnich, for 
example, is now an easy day for the hill-walker 
with a car, whereas until a year or two ago any- 
one who wished to climb it had to undertake 
quite an expedition. No longer enclosed, Glen 
Lyon is now open to traffic at both ends, though, 
except for a few short weeks in the holiday 
season, ‘‘traffic’’ is, perhaps, hardly the word for 
the trickle that flows through it. 
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WATCHING BIRDS AT ROOST 


Written and Illustrated by P. R. CLARKE 


by the places that birds choose in which to 

slumber away the hours of darkness; many 
odd winter hours spent in searching for their 
roosting sites have only served to whet my 
curiosity. Common, garden birds like black- 
birds, chaffinches, tits and robins that are so 
easily seen in the daytime become amazingly 
difficult to locate after dark. Few investigations 
can be carried out during the short summer 
nights, as there is a great risk of disturbing 
birds at the nest. 

Perhaps starling roosts are best known, and 
they have attracted wide publicity in recent 
years. Hordes of these birds select roosting sites 
on public buildings and in valuable woodlands, 
where their droppings cause great damage. 
Nearly all efforts to dislodge these unwelcome 
visitors have proved fruitless or expensive. The 
ground beneath an ancient starling roost in a 
wood can be several feet deep in soft, stinking 
guano, while every branch is thickly coated as 
though with hard rime frost. The larger roosts 
are comprised of birds from a radius of 30 to 50 
miles. I have often watched small parties of 
starlings squawking and squabbling over a bone 
in the garden on a late winter afternoon, when 
suddenly at some undefinable signal they are up 
and away to join thousands of their fellows in 
a vast communal roost. 

At one such roost in Norfolk I was waiting 
beside a larch wood on a dank, dreary, mid- 
winter afternoon, hoping to see the birds’ 
atrival. I had been warned that it was an 
incredible sight, but was still not prepared for 
what occurred. At first a few small flocks filtered 
in, a dozen here and 50 there. Then on the dim, 
misty horizon a black cloud appeared and 
rapidly expanded into a swirling mass of roost- 
bound starlings. This was only the initial band 
of many similar arriving swarms; with all their 
gyrations perfectly synchronised, they pitched 
into the trees, like so many black snowflakes in 
a blizzard. 

Most small birds that feed gregariously by 
day congregate together at the roost, and some- 
times several species share the same bushes. A 
greatly favoured site is a rhododendron copse 
interspersed with groups of bare deciduous 
trees, where the flocks can gather for a short 


I HAVE always been mystified and intrigued 


1.—REDWING AT ROOST IN A RHODODENDRON THICKET. 
There were leaves obstructing a low viewpoint, so that the 


lucky to obtain the photograph. 


“I considered myself 


camera had to be held high, at arms’ length” 


chat and twitter among themselves before 
dropping down into snug windproof quarters. 
Here, with careful and silent searching, red- 
wings, fieldfares, song thrushes, blackbirds, 
greenfinches, linnets, chaffinches (Fig. 4) and 
bramblings can be found. It is useless to look 
in bushes exposed to the prevailing wind, and if 
the wind should change and blow on a regular 
roost it will be quite deserted. Fieldfares and 
redwings are light sleepers, and the slightest 
crackle of a dead twig will suffice to send them 
rocketing into the sky, protesting strongly. 
They seem to know their way around in the 
dark well enough, and they quickly drop into 
a more secluded corner of the wood. 

I considered myself lucky to obtain a 
photograph (Fig. 1) of 
a redwing at the roost. 
Not only would it have 
been fatal to make the 
least rustle, but there 
were, leaves obstructing 
a low viewpoint, so that 
the camera had to be 
held high, at arms’ 


length, and it was impos- 
sible to focus with any 
degree of 


certainty. 


2 and 3.—BLUE TIT (left) AND GREAT TIT IN NESTING BOXES 


Birds rarely choose open roosting sites and there 
is generally ajungle of leaves and twigs in the way 
of the camera lens. I regard this as one of the 
most exasperating and unproductive branches 
of bird photography. 

It is well known that tawny and barn owls 
take advantage of any nervous sleepers by flying 
along the open rides of a wood and brushing 
their wings against the bushes. Small birds are 
thus flushed into the open, to be seized with a 
deft swoop in outstretched talons. I have 
watched a long-eared owl employing this trick 
to take greenfinches. : 

An ideal roost is available for the lucky tit 
family. The summer-time nesting boxes erected 
by thoughtful garden owners are greatly sought 
after by blue and great tits for their winter 
sleeping quarters (Figs. 2 and 3). A particular 
great tit, that we nicknamed Bentail, always 
roosted with his tail against the inside of a nest- 
ing box and so acquired a permanent kink at its 
extremity. The previous summer’s house 
martins’ nests provide capital shelter for tits, 
wrens and sparrows. Many ivy-covered house 
walls harbour a crowd of noisy sparrows, but I 
have yet to discover where the flocks of town 
garden birds roost when there is a dearth of 
ivy or other evergreens. One pair of house 
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sparrows slept on an iron girder 
under a railway station roof. 
The facts that fluorescent light- 
ing turned night into day and 
trains thundered past did not 
worry them in the least. The 
cock bird gave an occasional 
sleepy chirp. Thick clumps of 
ivy are generally occupied, if 
not by sparrows, by chaffinches 
greenfinches or blackbirds. One 
clump of ivy held a pair of 
magpies at night and a little 
owl during the day. 

Most buntings like to roost 
in rather open airy sites and the 
yellow bunting selects low 
bracken, bramble and thorn 
brakes. At dusk I have flushed 
wintering Lapland _ buntings 
from thick tussocks of marsh 
grass. 

Snow buntings prefer a 
really barren roosting site such 
as arable fields and sandy or 
shingly wastes by the coast. A 
flock of these buntings spent 
the night on a stretch of 
shingle, resting in the hollows 
formed by the feet of passing 
bird watchers during the day. 


5.—COCK BLACKBIRD AT ROOST. A hen blackbird slept in a holly 


It would be difficult to imagine 
a ground roost providing greater 
protection from nocturnal pre- 
dators, as the slightest scuffle 
on the loose shingle would serve 
as a warning. 

Hay- and strawstacks do 
not seem at all popular in my 
district. Perhaps there is too 
much danger from marauding 
rats. I remember that one cold 
day, after a heavy and sudden 
fall of snow, there were gold- 
and greenfinches, linnets, bram- 
blings and Lapland buntings 
flocking to feed on an opium 
poppy stack. Next day it 
was obvious that many unfor- 
tunate birds had attempted 
to roost in this prolific food 
supply, and scraps of green, 
brown and red feathers remain- 
ed as mute evidence of the rats’ 
toll. 

Tree-creepers are attracted 
to wellingtonia trees, the deep 
cracks and fissures in the 
trunks providing ample shelter. 
Unoccupied or ruined buildings 
seem to act as magnets to 
migrant black redstarts on the 
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4.—HEN CHAFFINCH AT ROOST IN A RHODODENDRON BUSH 
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. (Right) 6.—COCK BULLFINCH ROOSTING IN A THORN BUSH 
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“AFTER THEY HAVE LEFT THE NEST YOUNG SWALLOWS 
OFTEN RETURN TO ROOST THERE FOR A FEW NIGHTS ” 
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coast, and many have been 
recorded at such places. Once a 
male black redstart was found 
roosting on the kitchen shelf 
in a bird observatory out- 
building. 

A delightful bird-watching 
episode will remain ever green 
in my memory. It had been a 
splendid autumn day for watch- 
ing migrants on the coast. 
Dozens of goldcrests had been 
arriving hourly, tired and 
weary after their long North 
Sea crossing. As dusk approach- 
ed, a small tamarisk bush was 
seen to be full of these dimi- 
nutive travellers settling down 
for the night. Two of them 
huddled together on a bare, 
dead twig, completing their 
bedtime rites with a great deal 
of shuffling and feather puffing. 
I could have extended a finger 
and touched them for aught 
they cared. 

There is seasonal variation 
in many birds’ roosting habi- 
tats. All the thrush and finch 
flocks disperse in spring, and 
each pair roosts within its 


hedge all the winter and in April made her nest in that exact 


nesting territory. A hen black- 
bird that I watched slept in a 
holly hedge all the winter and in 
April made her nest in that 
exact spot. Similarly a cock 
and hen bullfinch roosted a few 
yards apart in some thorn 
bushes and their nest was found 
close by. 

After they have left the 
nest young swallows often 
return to roost there for a few 
nights (Fig. 7). In the autumn, 
before their departure, hund- 
reds of swallows congregate to 
roost in reed beds. Many of our 
birds, of course, sleep by day, 
so that they can hunt or feed at 
dusk and dark. Ducks, geese, 
nightjars, rails, owls and plovers 
all, partly or wholly, come in 
this category. What country- 
man’s attention has not some- 
times been drawn, during the 
daytime, to a mobbing chorus 
of avian voices, directed against 
the sinister, brown, elongated 
form of a slumbering tawny 


owl, inconspicuously merged 
with a dark, knotted tree 
trunk? 
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VILLAGE PUMPS OF NORTHERN COUNTIES 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 


HEN my mother used to declare that 
\) V/ an acquaintance was “as lean as a 
yard of pump water,’ or my East 
Riding friends extolled somebody by saying 
that he was ‘‘as good natured as a pump”’ (for a 
pump rarely grumbles, however badly treated), 
they were testifying indirectly to the once 
almost universal status of this homely, everyday 
contrivance. 

Except in certain country districts such 
idioms would be quite outmoded to-day. One 
naturally rejoices in the emergence of public 
water-works and water boards, yet there was 
something especially invigorating about that 
morning wash in water you had drawn for 
yourself. And I remember my father-in-law— 
a Suffollk worthy—laughing when sophisticated 
neighbours, with piped water in their homes, 
occasionally had frozen pipes or cuts in the 
supply, and came to fill their pails at his never- 
failing garden pump. 

A group of Yorkshire village photographs 
and sketches of about 50-60 years ago, which I 
saw recently, demonstrates the rural dweller’s 
almost complete dependence for his water 
supply on the parish pump or well, even after 
the beginning of the century, for as often as not 
somebody was shown either drawing water or 
walking down the street with a brimming pail 
in each hand. In notices of property sales the 
possession of a household pump was often 
particularised as being of special importance. 
In the Leeds Intelligencer for May 13, 1777, 
“the Privilege of a Pump’’ is mentioned as one 
of the chief amenities of a certain dwelling, and 
in the same paper, a few weeks earlier, a 
tenement known as the Sign of the Elephant is 
made to sound doubly attractive because of its 
“Well of good Water in which a Pump is fixed.” 

As far as the pumps themselves are con- 
cerned, the legacy of those days is in most 
areas fast dwindling. Pumps fall into decay 
and are removed as eyesores. Others were 
victims of the war-time salvage drive. Happily, 
some still survive, and a few examples from the 
North of England will show how picturesquely 
they can evoke the past. 

The communal pump at Bamburgh, Nor- 
thumberland, is a handsome stone structure at 
the apex of a triangular wooded plot known as 


2,—PUMP AT BISHOP BURTON IN THE EAST RIDING. 


Farmers used to fill their water-carts here 
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BAMBURGH CASTLE BEHIND. 


1.—THE VILLAGE GREEN AND PUMP AT BAMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND, WITH 
“The stone pump canopy and trough have mellowed 


beautifully with the passing years” 


the Grove (Fig. 1). The pump handle is 
missing, but there is little to mar the picture 
created, visually and historically, at this focal 
point of the lovely Northumbrian village. In 
effect, the Grove is Bamburgh’s village green. 
The quarry it supplanted furnished much of the 
stone for Bamburgh Castle and, perhaps, also 
that required for the pump canopy and trough, 
which have mellowed beautifully with the 
passing years. Bamburgh is Grace Darling’s 
village and, as the cottage where she lived 
stands near by, it is natural to imagine her slim 
figure stepping along to the pump with her 
bucket. 

Very different is the pump at Bishop 
Burton, in East Yorkshire 
(Fig. 2). From a. little 
distance some have mis- 
taken it for a sign-post or 
even a gibbet. It is painted 
white and stands on the 
edge of the village mere. 
The pump is worked by 
means of an iron handle that 
hangs vertically, and the 
water passes along a _hori- 
zontal wooden trough that 
projects about three feet 
over the roadway. It is 
rarely used to-day, but a 
local farmer described how 
the neighbouring country- 
side depended upon it for 
land and stable purposes 
before farms had water laid 
on. He said: “I’ve seen 
as many as five or six water 
carts at a time lined up here 
for supplies.” 

The variety in pump 
designs is a tribute to the 
resourcefulness of black- 
smiths and other craftsmen 
responsible. There is cer- 
tainly a standard type, but 
individual designs are still 
frequently seen, and on that 
account alone they some- 
times merit preservation. 

Who could resist the 
charm of the pump that 
graces College Green at 
Durham (Fig. 3)? Basically 
conventional, with the 
familiar wooden jacket and 


long curved handle, it has developed into some- 
thing quaintly impressive, for it carries a gas 
lamp to light the clergy on their nocturnal way 
through the Cathedral precincts. Obviously 
the pump was meant to supply the Georgian 
residences surrounding College Green. Its supply 
was drawn from the water tank inside the 18th- 
century Conduit House near by. Fed from 
Fountains Field, this tank also supplied water 
to the Prior’s Kitchen (1366-70)—a wonderfully 
constructed building that served the Deanery 
as kitchen until a few years ago. Pump and 
octagonal Conduit House near by blend quite 
gracefully with the atmosphere created by the 
venerable kitchen. Perhaps their survival is 
partly due to a former dean who, when somebody 
suggested that the finely vaulted kitchen would 
make a splendid chapel, replied: “I hope that I 
shall never live to see such desecration.’ The 
kitchen is now a muniment room for the Cathe- 
dral and University. 

Pump Yard (near the Shambles) at York, 
where John Wesley preached many times, has 
lost its designatory pump. This seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate, if only because Wesley’s 
audiences would doubtless have refreshed 
themselves there after some long, evangelical 
discourse in the Pump Yard meeting-house, 
which Wesley described several times as being 
“as hot as an oven.” 

Whitby in the North Riding also had its 
historic pumps. One stood in an alley known as 
Virgin Pump Ghaut. Another was erected in a 
narrow passage called Salt Pan Well Steps by 
William Scoresby, of Arctic navigation fame, 
in 1819 (Fig. 4). Its plain iron casing bears the 
Latin inscription: Suum Cuique Hauri Bibe 
Tace, which has been freely translated thus: 
“Water for the free use of all. Draw and drink 
it, but don’t gossip.’’ This pump is now pre- 
served in Whitby Museum. 

One of many public pumps that have 
vanished in recent years was that which stood 
on the village green at Aldborough, the Roman 
Isurium, near Boroughbridge in the West 
Riding. Though not remarkable in appearance, 
it had-its own appeal and doubtless drew upon 
the same water source that in Roman times 
filled the public baths of Isurium, remains of 
which have been found near by. 

Though it now seems incredible, many of 
the larger houses, even including some country 
mansions, were entirely dependent on a house- 
hold well or pump for their water supply 
until less than half a century ago, and servants 
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had the unenviable task of carrying water, 
pail by pail, to every part of the house. This 
state of affairs persisted at a large 17th-century 
house near York until some 20 years ago. The 
Treasurers’ House at York lost its pump earlier, 
but the vital domestic réle it once played there 
has been described by Mrs. Edwin Gray, who 
had family associations with this wonderful old 
place. In the 18th-century, when the house was 
divided into several dwellings, great care was 
necessary to ensure that each tenant should 
have access to the “‘well and pump’”’ at the rear 
of the building. Mrs. Gray wrote: “It was, I 
think, the need for getting to this well which 
led to the extraordinary over-lap- 
ping that existed in these houses, 
for the well could only be reached 
by dwellers in Dr. Topham’s house 
through rooms underneath the first 
floor of Dr. Sterne’s house.”’ It was 
the sort of situation that would send 
Laurence Sterne into fits of laugh- 
ter when he visited his uncle there. 

At Nappa Hall, in Wensley- 
dale in the North Riding, the old 
family brewhouse retains much of 
its original character. The chim- 
ney is a hole in the roof through 
which creepers send down their 
twining stems. There is a vat in 
one corner, but the centre space is 
occupied by the inevitable pump, 
which now heels over like an aged 
servant. The pump draws good 
drinking water, I am told, though 
formerly it would be used chiefly 
for brewing ale. The full process 
is amply demonstrated in a brew- 
house recently constructed as part 
of the folk museum at Shibden 
Hall, near Halifax. One can see 
how the pump water was delivered 
into the vat through an overhead 
pipe, and-—at a later stage—a 
copper pump drew the wort from 
a large wooden trough. This is 
a two-fold elaboration of the 
domestic pump idea. 

Thornton Watlass Hall, near 
Bedale in the North Riding, has a 
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3.—“WHO COULD RESIST THE CHARM OF THE PUMP THAT GRACES COLLEGE GREEN AT 
DURHAM?” (Right) 4—PUMP WITH LATIN INSCRIPTION FORMERLY IN A NARROW PASSAGE 
AT WHITBY, NORTH RIDING. It was erected by William Scoresby, the Arctic explorer, in 1819 


domestic pump conveniently placed between a 
side door of the house and the stables. It makes 
an attractive picture, especially when the gar- 
den’s peacock perches on the low wall near by asif 
awaiting the next draught of water. The present 
stables were remodelled in 1727 in Vanbrugh 
manner, but the pump—fairly conventional in 
design and provided with a large stone trough— 
probably dates from an earlier period when, 
among the horses watered there, were some 
belonging to Lord Scrope. John Dodsworth, 
then owner of the hall, stabled them for his 
friend because Scrope, being a Roman Catholic, 
was not allowed to keep horses. 


5—The 18th-CENTURY PUMP AT KILNWICK HALL, NEAR DRIFFIELD, EAST RIDING. The 
pendulum took the place of the usual pump handle. (Right) 6—THE PUMP AT WHICH WACKFORD 
SQUEERS’S PUPILS ARE SAID TO HAVE WASHED AT BOWES IN THE NORTH RIDING 
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One pump that has achieved 
a certain notoriety stands in the 
stone-flagged yard behind the 
Villa at Bowes, near Barnard 
Castle in the North Riding (Fig. 6). 
It figures in Nicholas Nickleby as 
the pump at which the unhappy 
pupils of Wackford Squeers had 
their morning swill, winter and 
summer alike. As the Dotheboys 
Hall of Dickens’s novel the house 
earned an unpleasant reputation, 
and until a few years ago sightseers 
were severely discouraged. Now 
that it has been converted into a 
café all scruples have gone. When 
I was last there a large signboard 
stated that Wackford Squeers 
was the original proprietor. Al 
though the pump bears the date 
1859, part of it is clearly old 
enough to have been there when 
the novelist peeped into the yard 
during his momentous visit 
over twenty years earlier. 

The least known pump in my 
North Country collection is of 
highly curious design and is 
probably unique (Fig. 5). It stands 
in the courtyard at Kilnwick Hall, 
near Driffield in the East Riding, 
and almost reaches the level of 
surrounding eaves. At first sight 
it appears to be a clock tower, 
for a long pendulum hangs from 
the base of the cupola. Actually, 
the pendulum is a substitute for 
the usual, pump handle and to 
work it one mounted a flight of 
six steps built at the foot of the 
brick tower. The water gushed 
out on the far side. 

It is a dual-purpose struc- 
ture, for the cupola accommodates 
a bell for calling people to meals, 
the bell-rope being pulled from the kitchen. 
F. F. Johnson, of Bridlington, attributes the 
pump in its present form to: the Grimston 
family who lived at Kilnwick from 1747 to 
about 1940. It appears in an old plan by 
Jonathan Lund in 1750, though the cupola 
may be a late-18th-century addition, possibly 
replacing an earlier one. At Kilnwick Hall, 
it would seem, the humble English pump 
has received its accolade, and it is good to 
learn that, although drastic alterations are 
planned for the main building, this strange 
feature will remain intact to bemuse future 
generations. 
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TO RYE FOR THE PUTTER 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


N the young days of January I become aware 
I of an increasing anxiety about the weather, 

for the year’s first journey in pursuit of golf, 
to Rye for the President’s Putter, is at hand. 
I am one of those people cursed by indecision 
over the trivial things of life, and one example 
of this, which in winter frequently plagues me 
and infuriates those about me, is whether to go 
by train or car. In times of fog and frost the 
making of a decision is often an agonising 
business. Sussex and Kent frequently endure 
some of the coldest weather that inflicts itself 
upon these islands, and the roads suffer accord- 
ingly, but if one goes by train there are incon- 
veniences to be faced at Rye. 


An Annual Miracle 


There is always a sense of adventure about 
this journey to Rye by road. Sometimes it is 
delightful, for the country is so peaceful, with 
its fields, neatly patterned in browns and greens, 
awaiting the spring, and few people abroad. 
I remember one year creeping through miles of 
freezing fog and wondering if I should ever get 
to Rye in time for the traditional scrambled 
eggs and Stilton cheese and cake. Then sud- 
denly, with the passing of the Downs, the world 
was transformed into a place of brilliant golden 
light. The sea stretched, gleaming and motion- 
less, away towards France and only a whisper 
of wind broke an enchanted stillness. That 
wonderful morning was a symbol of the new 
year’s promise, and the feeling of escape from 
the old one’s dying toils was complete. It was 
the year of George Duncan’s victory and for a 
while was memorable because of Tolley, a 
Pickwickian figure, who reached the last eight. 
In so doing he tortured the elder Duncan to 
defeat, with heartless putting, and denied us the 
spectacle of the brothers hammering at each 
other in the semi-final. 

So far I have been lucky in my journeys to 
Rye, blessed perhaps by favour of the provi- 
dence that enables the annual miracle of the 
Putter to be performed. Never has it been 
cancelled and only twice has the start had to be 
postponed for as much as a day. No matter 
what excesses the elements may have per- 
mitted themselves in preceding days, the course 
has always been playable. The members claim, 


CORRESPON 


RAILWAYS INTO 
ROADS? 


IR,—In your issue of December 3, E. 

E. Kirby, in his article Upheaval in 
the Valley, rightly deplores the desecra- 
tion of our lovely countryside for 
making new motorways. 

New and better roads we must 
certainly have to carry our increasing 
traffic. Fortunately there is an alter- 
native to the motorway. It is to turn 
the whole of our declining railway 
system into controlled roads, as pro- 
posed by Brigadier Lloyd in his book 
The Twilight of the Railways. Ad- 
mittedly, this would be a vast under- 
taking, but surely well worth the full 
examination it has not yet received.— 
H. E. Morse (Rear-Admiral), Hilcot, 
Buxton Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 


A FLOWER MARKET IN 
RUSSIA 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of part 
of the flower market at Sochi, a sea- 
side resort on the Black Sea. The 
market itself is under cover, but one 
side is open for the public. The flowers 
being sold here are large, dark red and 
without scent, and can be seen in 


CELOSIAS ON SALE INA 


with a justice that is beyond dispute, that there 
is not a finer winter course in all the land. The 
fairways are often like sheets of iron, whence 
the ball leaps and bounds like a frightened 
thing, but even when there is no frost the 
improving of lies is unthinkable. The wind 
may scream across Romney Marsh from the 
north, with a cruel coldness that brings memo- 
ries of a frozen Polish plain, but the Society is 
never daunted: golf is always possible. Usually 
it is very good golf at that, and always when it 
is done there is Rye itself, like a friendly citadel 
on high, with its snug little inns and houses, 
waiting to welcome the Spartans. 

When the greens are bound hard in frost, 
putting becomes a really severe examination of 
a man’s nerve and skill. So smooth are the 
surfaces at Rye that the ball, if struck truly, 
will invariably hold its line. This is all very 
pleasant when the greens are of normal pace, 
but when they are as slippery and uncom- 
promising as glass, the holing out of putts 
especially can be a torture. It is no easy matter 
to strike the ball decisively with the horrid fear 
ever in mind that there may be an even longer 
putt back if the first one does not drop. The 
wretched ball cannot be drilled or babied into 
the hole because the slightest error in striking 
is magnified ; the putt may catch the rim instead 
of the centre and slip an alarming distance 
away. Conditions like this mercilessly reveal 
any tendency to twitch. It is perhaps significant 
that several protagonists of the croquet method of 
putting are illustrious members of the Society. 


The Tide of Youth 


The entry for to-day has a distinguished 
look to it, but the distinction is rather one of 
the past than the present. Unfortunately 
neither David Marsh nor Alec Shepperson, the 
finest university golfers of recent years, can 
manage sufficient escape from medicine and the 
law to enter, and inevitably the great names are 
becoming less formidable. Since Gordon Huddy 
won for the first time six years ago the old 
guard has had increasing difficulty in stemming 
the tide of youth. Undergraduates have almost 
taken command, in spite of the continuing 
resistance of Gerald Micklem and Tony Duncan, 
who did not pass from the reckoning last year 
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BLACK SEA 


See letter: A Flower Market in Russia 
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FLOWER MARKET AT SOCHI ON THE 


until both semi-finals had gone to extra holes. | 
Now it seems nearly certain that they will meet | 
to-morrow morning. 
partly open from the outset for the younger 
generation. { 
There was a time, not very long ago, when 
Leonard Crawley must have seemed to the 
young men like the old lion of Rye. His oppo- 
nents approached, looked in awe and were 
devoured, but the passing years will not be 
denied. Survival at’ Rye involves six rounds in 
three days. and makes great demands on 
stamina, as well as technique. The mind and 
the heart may be as willing as ever, but the 
limbs decide otherwise. 


Testing the Holder 


The draw has decreed that the holder, lan 
Wheater, shall be tested from the beginning. 
On the first afternoon he meets his colleague 
from the present Oxford side, M. F. Atten- 


‘borough, and, if my reading is correct, the 
survivor of Huddy and G. H. Foster awaits the | 
This is a pity because by lunch-time ( | 


winner. 
to-morrow three. of the best young players in | 
the field will be putting their names down for 
the Secretary’s Niblick. Several other matches, 
whose outcome may not be of such lasting 
significance to the event, promise some enter- 
tainment. Two involve the Kitchins. John, who 
reached the final last year by way of a most 
gallant recovery against Duncan, meets one of 
his successors in Oxford captaincy, J. N. Little- 
wood. The younger Kitchin faces Leonard 
Crawley, who, if he wins, should be able to look ° 
forward to playing on Saturday. There is an | 
unhappy absence of young Cambridge players |} 
because, I understand, their Lent term is 
making an early start. Saving the presence of 
Huddy, a lasting challenge from Cambridge > 
seems unlikely. 

I am looking forward to watching the play 
of the new tenth hole, which was not in use for 
last year’s Putter. Its second shot is now a 
considerable iron instead of a short pitch and, 
if the wind is against, it will tax the bravest. 
The lengthening of this hole was needed in order 
to interrupt a succession of short second shots. 
Sequences of threes, starting at the ninth, now 
will be rare indeed. 
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Few people have any inkling of 
what really happens under such 
conditions. Many, even those who 
take part in the management of large 


becomes and remains infested with 
weeds, and are therefore terrified of 
leaving the land alone for any time. 
It is thus hacked about and interfered 
with so that, at considerable cost, it 
remains in one of the least desirable 
transition periods, instead of passing 
on to the next stage towards the 
ultimate goal of the clear “dancing- 
floor’’ beneath the big trees of the 
forest.—M. HaworTH-BooTuHu, 
Roundhurst, near Haslemere, Surrey. 


FROGS AND TOADS 
IN DANGER 


S1r,—Recent correspondence on frogs’ 
alarm calls reminded me of an incident 
that happened in my garden one 
evening last summer. Just as it was 
getting dark I heard an unusual high- 
pitched whistling scream coming from 
somewhere in the shadows of the 
garden. On investigation I found that 
my neighbour’s cat had discovered 
a half-grown frog and was trying to 
make it move by turning it over with 


If so the door will be ~ 


areas of land, think that the ground — | 


public gardens in England and on the 
Continent. The Russians call them 
flossa. As very few Russians have 
houses of their own and consequently 
possess no gardens, they rely on the 
flower market.—ALASTAIR SIMPSON, 
4, Beach Avenue, Newcastle, Co. Down. 

[The flowers are celosias of the 
cockscomb type.—ED.] 


WHEN LAND IS LEFT 
ALONE 


S1r,—With reference to your leading 
article on the Nature Conservancy 
(December 10), setting out the terms 
of reference of this body, the point 
that it seeks to preserve a status quo, 
even at the cost of fighting against 


nature, is an extremeiy important one. 

As a naturalist I need to study 
nature untampered with, and have 
therefore kept inviolate for the last 
30 years some small sections of ancient 
evergreen forest, of open woodland 
and of artificially bared ground, with 
a view to observing the progress of 
land under natural conditions. 


his half-opened claws. The sharp- 
pointed claws were no doubt causing 
the frog some discomfort, and every 
time the cat touched it, it let out this 
piercing scream. 

Several years ago we were driving 
along the road to Whipsnade, and 
ahead of us, lying in the road in the 
sun, was a fairly large snake—it may 


have; been an adder—which had 
obviously swallowed a frog. We were 
travelling too fast to pull up before 


| running over the snake, but did stop 


immediately to go back to put it out 


'of its misery. Before we got to it a 


frog slid out of its mouth, hopped to 


| the side of the road and disappeared 


into the grass. The snake gave two 


| or three coiling twists and quickly 


slithered away. We never found 
either the snake or the frog, so 
presumed they had not suffered from 
the experience. 

My own cat has, on one occa- 


sion, ambushed a toad, and my 


_ Bedlington terriers have done so too. 


I have seen them try to turn the 
toads over. Although molested, the 
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whether it was by Mrs. Wyndham, who 
was a good artist CLARE TENNYSON, 
London, W.1. 

(Mr. Hussey writes: I expect this 
is the explanation. It crossed my mind 
that the nature of the work (of which an 
enlarged photograph is given) was 
“craft sentiment’ of the Morris-Webb 
kind. But I saw nothing else at 
Wilbury to warrant enlarging on the 
suspicion. I do not know of Burne- 
Jones’s having ever worked in plaster; 
and Philip Webb’s original decoration 
was destroyed when Clouds was burnt 
in 1889. It was rebuilt forthwith, and 
much hand-modelled plaster decora- 
tion was duly replaced; but photo- 
graphs do not afford any close analogy 
with this lunette.—ED.| 


PLASTER CHERUB OVER A WINDOW AT WILBURY PARK, 
WILTSHIRE, PERHAPS BY BURNE-JONES 
See letter: A Burne-Jones Cherub? 


toads never seemed to emit any sound. 
A toad retaliated by showering the 
cat with some obnoxious protecting 
fluid, which caused the cat to have 
very bad eyes for several days. He 
never worried toads again. 

As for the dogs—they were 
youngsters—one day last summer 
they found a very large toad on the 
garden path. Being terriers, they had 
to investigate it. At first the toad 
crouched tightly against the stones, 
but on being further molested and 
finally being picked up by one of the 
dogs he must have emitted this same 
fluid. 

The dog immediately dropped 
him and was very distressed for two 
or three hours afterwards, frothing at 
the mouth. The dog’s saliva was 
thick, clear and slimy, and was 
difficult to remove with water.— 
M. T., Bedfordshire. 


A BURNE-JONES 
CHERUB ? 


From The Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tennyson 


Sir,—I was interested in Mr. Hussey’s 
two articles on Wilbury Park, Wilt- 
shire (December 3 and 10), and parti- 
cularly in his saying, in his second 
article, that the lunette in relief over 
the middle window of Fig. 8 (the room 
in the east wing) is “‘a strange conceit 
for the period.” 

My grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham, lived at Wilbury for 
about ten years, from 1875 to 1885, 
during the building of Clouds, Wilt- 
shire, leasing the house from Sir 
Alexander Malet. Philip Webb was 
the architect of Clouds, which was 
furnished almost entirely with cur- 
tains, chintzes, carpets and tapestry 
designed by William Morris, and with 
old furniture collected by Mrs. Percy 
Wyndham long before it became the 
fashion. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones was 
such a friend of theirs that I wonder 
whether he may have done the cherub 
with the “‘all-covering wings,’ or 


THREAT TO RIVERSIDE 
LONDON VILLAGE 


Srr,—I enclose a photograph of some 
cottages at Strand-on-the-Green in 
West London that are threatened with 
demolition. They are about 200 years 
old, and although they are not remark- 
able examples of architecture, they 
are very much part of the established 
character of this riverside London 
village. The proposal is that they 
shall be demolished and part of the site 
used for extending a public house, 
part taken for a car park and part 
developed by the local council for 
housing. 

The Strand -on-the- 
Green Association wishes 
to ensure that the case for 
preserving the integrity of 
the water-front is made 
known, particularly if, as 
seems to be the intention, 
the scheme contemplates 
bringing parked cars on to 
the land that abuts on the 
river. 

The cottages have 
been surveyed by the Min- 
istry of Housing and are at 
present scheduled as Grade 
III Buildings under the 
Town, and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1947. The Asso- 
ciation has suggested to 
the Local Planning Author- 
ity (Middlesex County 
Council) that it might make 
a building preservation 
order under Section 29 of 
the Act; the Ancient Monu- 
ments Society has like- 
wise approached the 
Middlesex County Council. 
—M. Saxton, Strand-on- 
the Green Association, 54, 
Strand-on-the-Green, WA. 

[The essential charac- 
teristics of Strand-on-the- 
Green are, first, the 
water-front’s continuity; 
second, the rustic charm 
suggested by its name. 


Carrying out this pro- 
posal would destroy the 
one and almost the last 
remnant of the other. 
—ED.] 


STREET-MUSIC 
CANON 


S1r,—The recent death 
of Canon A. O. Wintle, 
of Lawshall, Suffolk, 
removes from the streets 
and lanes of his beloved 
county a genial figure 
who devoted much of 
his time to playing 
barrel organs for some 
charity. On his last 
appearance in Bury St. 
Edmunds, in this réle, 
he collected £151 for the 
local hospital. 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of one street 
organ that he rebuilt 
in his own workshop 
and presented to the 
Moyses Hall Museum, 
Bury St. Edmunds. A 
picture of Windsor 
Castle is placed between 
two mirrors near the top. 
Canon Wintle’s passion 
for street music can still 
be shared; in return for 
a small charge the mu- 
seum curator will play 
two or three of its tunes. On my last 
visit I heard Santa Lucia and the 
Flowers That Bloom in the Spring.— 
G. BERNARD Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


JACOBITE TREES? 
Srr,—In your issue of November 19 
one of your correspondents comments 
on the twin pines at Eastbury, Dorset. 
These, it is claimed, are symbols of 
sympathy with the Jacobite move- 
ment. Jacobite symbolism seems to 
abound in the English scene; one 
wonders that the ’45 rebellion failed. 

Paintings of Eastbury of the 
1760s and that by Grant (1799) cer- 
tainly belie this symbolism. None of 
these paintings shows the twin pines. 
Also the gardens at Eastbury were 
laid out in the 1730s by Bridgeman, 
who would never have countenanced 
such a device. Doubtless this decora- 
tive feature is the work of chance, or 
of Victorian Romanticism, the former 
being more likely.—A. A. Tart, Red 
Bank, near Dumfries. 


GEORGIAN FAMILY 
GROUP 
Si1r,—Regarding Georgian Family 
Group among Collectors’ Questions in 
your issue of December 10, I can 


BARREL ORGAN REBUILT BY THE LATE 
CANON WINTLE, OF LAWSHALL, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Street-music Canon 


give Mr. Hans Huth full details, as 
the family are my forbears—the 
Listers, of Gisburn Park, Clitheroe, 
Yorkshire. 

The details below are from a 
family history entitled Memorials of 
an Ancient House; a History of the 
Family of Lister or Lyster, by the Rev. 
Henry L. Lyster Denny (1913). I take 
the facts from page 134 of this 
book. The picture is reproduced on 
page 136. 

The picture comes from Gisburn 
Park and was probably sold in 1944, 
when the whole estate was dispersed 
after having been in the Lister family 
for centuries. The painting was 
attributed to Joseph F. Nollekens, 
known as Old Nollekens, father of the 
more celebrated sculptor. The date is 
given as about 1740. 

The principal figure is Thomas 
Lister (1688-1745) with his agent, Mr. 
Pigot (extreme left). The eldest son, 
Thomas (born 1723), is on foot, and 
the younger, Nathaniel (born 1725), 
on the pony. 

The girls shown are Thomas 
Lister’s daughters, Anne and Mary. The 
two boys are those who, when at West- 
minster School, carved their names 
conspicuously on the Coronation 


OLD COTTAGES AT STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, LONDON, THREATENED 
WITH DEMOLITION 


See letter: Threat to Riverside London Village 
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A COTTAGE WALL 


See letter: Strong Growth in a Wall 


Chair, as can be seen to this day. 
The son, Thomas, became the father 
of the first Lord Ribblesdale. 

In the background is the house at 
Gisburn Park (rebuilt in 1724) much 
as it is to-day. In the middle distance 
are some of the herd of wild White 
English cattle that had been there 
from time immemorial; the last sur- 
vivor died about the middle of the 
19th century. A stuffed head of the 
last bull may still be hanging in the 
kitchen.— FREDERICK H. LisTER (Lt.- 
Col.), London, S.W.1. 

[We have to thank other corres- 
pondents for suggestions, though 
incorrect, about the identity of the 
house. Among the starters that failed 
to reach the winning-post were 
Althorp, Northamptonshire, Ince 
Blundell Hall, Lancashire, Dogmers- 
field Park, Hampshire, and Glanusk 
Hall in Brecon.—ED.] 


WHEN SEA EAGLES 
NESTED ON RUM 


Str,—In his article of December 3 
Seton Gordon writes that he is 
“fairly confident’? that the sea eagle 
has not nested on Rum in living 
memory. 

In 1898 and 1899 I used to go out 
to Braedenach, by the Bloodstone 
quarry on the westernmost tip of the 
Isle of Rum, opposite Canna, and 
watch the sea eagles (or white-tailed 
eagles) on and around their eyrie, 
sometimes being mobbed by the great 
black-backed gulls. I gathered that 
they were still there in 1904. 

About 1945 I wrote and asked 
after them from the Factor of Rum. 
I think he replied that they last nested 
on Rum in 1914. FRANCIS CADOGAN 
(Cdr.), Quenington Old Rectory, Ciren- 
cestey, Gloucestershire. 

{In The Birds of Scotland the 
Misses Baxter and Rintoul state that 
when they visited Rum in 1910 they 
were told that sea eagles had last 
nested there three years before.—ED. ] 


WATER-WHEELS IN 
CORNWALL 


Srir,—With reference to recent letters 
on farm water-wheels (November 19, 
and December 10 and 31), water- 
wheels for raising water to farm 
buildings and fields, and also for power, 
are still in considerable use in this 
part of Cornwall. On the estates I 
manage there are at least four in daily 
use, though two of these will no longer 
be required when the water they raise 
is replaced by a mains supply next 
year. They work individually or in 


STEM OF SOLANUM THAT HAD GROWN 
UP THROUGH THE RUBBLE FILLING OF 
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parallel and drive eight 
pumps. They are of the 
overshot variety and are 
exceedingly efficient, 
needing very little atten- 
tion, the buckets being 
metal and the wheel 
race short in length, 
augmented by large dia- 
meter pipes. 

On the other hand, 
on another estate there 
is an immense undershot 
wheel with applewood 
buckets on the home 
farm, the power being 
used for milling corn. 
Apart from these water- 
wheels, I know at least 
four mills in Cornwall 
and one in Devon 
where water-wheels are 
still in use commercially 
for milling corn, and 
there may well be many 
more. 

Even if electricity 
is available, which is 
often not the case, the 
supply in rural areas can 
be expensive, and these 
old-fashioned wheels, 
cumbersome and slow 
though they are, can still 
provide a cheap alterna- 
tive means of power.— 
T. F. B. Beamisu, Chy- 
andour Office, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


STRONG GROWTH 
IN A WALL 


S1r,—In renovating an old country 
cottage recently we pulled down a 
lean-to stable. Where the stable wall 
was keyed into the cottage wall it was 
found that a sucker from a hedge of 
solanum six feet away had grown up 
through the interior rubble filling of 
the wall, in complete darkness, 
emerging at eaves level with normal 
flowering and leafing shoots. 

The lower half of the stem had 
been cut away before the enclosed 
photograph was taken. The fall pipe 
is 3 ins. in diameter and gives the 
scale. It seems quite remarkable that 
such a strong woody growth had not 
pushed the wall down.—G. RonaLp 
Pryor, Brookside, Calver, via Sheffield. 


STOOKING IN FRANCE 


S1r,—I was interested to see General 
Marshall-Cornwall’s illustration of a 
Norman stooking style adopted in 
Sussex (November 12), since it differs 
again from one I noticed farther south 
in France, in the Charente, lastsummer. 

Here the sheaves were all laid, 
with the ears inward, on a slight 
slope, again with one sheaf on 
top for protection. The result is nota 
very neat stook, as my photograph 


Re 


SHEAVES OF BARLEY LAID IN STOOKS 


while the uneven stubble 
suggests hand-cutting, but scarcely 
an ear of grain is visible. This 
seemed to me just another facet of 
careful husbandry in denying food to 
birds. 

Incidentally, is not this method 
merely that followed when a stack of 
unthreshed corn is being built—that 
is, with the ears hidden inside?— 
M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


EMPERORS ON PLAQUES 


S1r,—I should like to comment on the 
letter of December 10 from Mr. 
Girling, and the remarks thereon from 
the British Museum, about the plaques 
of Roman emperors on the wall here 
at Gosfield Hall, Essex. As the second 
head pictured is stated to 
be ‘‘not very like” that 
on coins of the Maxi- 
minus of 235-238 a.p., 
it might be that of 
Maximinus Daia, 308 
314 a.p., to whom I had 
tentatively ascribed it. 
The other two of the 
four medallions show \ 
heads of Julius Caesar 
and of Maximianus, 286- 
305 a.p. Incidentally, the 
diameters are little over 
21 ins., not 30 imns., the 
bricks at the top being 
in a course of headers; 
the thickness is an inch 
or so. 

Mr. T. W. J. Hodg- 
kinson, of the Victoria 


shows, 


and Albert Museum, 
kindly examined these 
and other ornaments 


recently and described 
them as “‘roundels that 
appear to be made of 
artificial stone or cement, 
painted black... they 
were probably fixed to 
the building when the 
lead heads were instal- 
led.’”’ The 10 lead heads 
to which he refers appear 
to be those of Greek 
sages or writers; they 
are on pedestals spaced 
around the other three 
walls, and some can 
be distinguished on en- 
gravings made in 1819 ; 

and earlier. I have guessed one 
as being of Homer.—Guy Barr, 
Gosfield Hall, neay Halstead, Essex. 


WOODEN TOBY JUG 


Sir,—At first glance the toby jug 
shown’ in the enclosed photograph 
would pass for one of the Ralph Wood 
examples illustrated in Mr. Bernard 
Hughes’s article on the remarkable 
collection formed by Viscount 
Mackintosh of Halifax (December 3). 


= Get ir 


THE CHARENTE 
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DISTRICT OF WEST FRANCE 


See letter: Stooking in France 


This toby, like some of those 
illustrated in the article, has promi- | 
nent warts on his right cheek and the 


left side of his nose. The costume is 


very much as described by Mr. Hughes ~ 


for the standard model; the colouring 


is also very much in the Wood tradi- | 


tion—black tricorne hat and shoes, |} 


brown long coat and jug, 
breeches, ochre waistcoat, 
stockings and shoe buckles. 


green 
ivory 


The remarkable thing about this . 


jug is that it is made of wood— 
carved pine, to be precise—and care- 
fully finished in a polychrome that 
simulates glazed pottery. It is larger 
than normal, being 144 ins. high. 

The interior finish, or rather lack 


of it, does not suggest that this wooden | 


specimen was ever intended to hold 


TOBY JUG MADE OF CARVED PINE 


See letter: Wooden Toby Jug 


liquor, so possibly it may have been 
a shop display model. Alternatively, 
it may have been a try-out for pottery. 
It would also be interesting to know 
whether any other wooden toby jugs 
are extant.—Eva R. Pinto (Mrs.), 
Oxhey Woods House, Oxhey Drive, 
neay Northwood, Middlesex. 


LATE POSTAL SERVICES~ 


S1R,—I have read with great interest - 


your readers’ letters on the lateness of 
the postal service. It may be of some 
consolation to those who complain of 
late deliveries in the country districts 
to know that they are not alone in 
their grumbles. 

I work in an office in Regent 
Street in London, which we like to 
think is one of the finest shopping 
streets in the world. Although we are 
constantly entreated to stagger our 
working hours and have arranged for 
our offices to open at 8.30 a.m., we 
rarely receive our post before 8.45 a.m. 
—the official delivery time being as 
late as 9 a.m.—J. A. FIREBRACE, 
Little Chart, Walden Road, Chislehurst, 
Kent. 


WOODLOUSE NAMES 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence on woodlouse names (Novem- 
ber 12, and December 3 and 10), in 
Aberdeenshire in my girlhood they 
were, and probably still are, known as 
slaters. I never knew why.—M. Woop, 
Honeycritch,  Froxfield, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 


IN CORNWALL 

Sir,—In this part of Cornwall a 
woodlouse is called a grammer-sow.— 
MoriE_ Best (Mrs.), Elm Cottage, 
St. Ives, Cornwall, 
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GILT TOILET SET. 


A CHARLES II SILVER 


A CADDY SET ENGRAVED WITH IDENTICAL ARMORIALS, MOSTLY BY PAUL DE LAMERIE, 1735. 


Post free 


Plain Catalogue 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogue (3 plates) 116. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


THE BETTER CHANCE 


| | NEW members of our clan are entirely satis- 


fied with their bidding; some will even go 
so far as to consult a senior player or the 
latest book. When it comes to their card play, 
however, it takes a great deal to shake their 
complacency. There is no such thing as a 


| culpable error; failure can always be ascribed 


to some unlucky break or the traditional 


wrong view. 


A writer will seldom impress his readers 
with an account of masterly dummy play or 
defence; many of them find it wearisome to 


| follow the play trick by trick, while others (with 


the benefit of seeing all four hands) feel quite 


) sure that they would have done the right thing 


in their sleep. This week, however, I am 


| influenced by a reader who makes a point of 


watching the big tournaments. “The thing 


| that strikes me,” he wrote, “is the way the best 


players hate to rely on a simple chance. They 


) will stand on their heads to avoid taking a 
) finesse.”’ With apologies to my less industrious 
\ readers, I offer three not-too-difficult problems 


that arose in actual play. 


Problem 1 
West East 

| @AKQJ 103 @874 
Y KO 10 OP 1) 8 
4 OQJ3 
&843 &AQ62 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
West is in Four Spades, South having 


| opened the bidding with One Diamond. Trick 1: 


North leads the Eight of Diamonds, and 
dummy’s Knave is taken with South’s King. 
Trick 2: South leads the Eight of Hearts; West 
plays the King and North the Ace. Trick 3: 
North leads the Six of Diamonds; dummy plays 
the Three, South plays the Seven, and West 


ruffs. The adverse trumps fall in two rounds. 
How should West proceed? 
Problem 2 
West East 
hAQS84 a7 
VAKOINOG 4 VY 532 
O©AQG6 © 843 
&K9I8652 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

West is in Six Hearts, South having opened 
the bidding with One Spade. North leads the 
Six of Spades, and South’s King is taken with 
the Ace. How should West proceed? 
Problem 3 


West East 
&K986 @AQI743 
A 10 OY jJ84 
©0104 5 ; 
&O852 &AT74 
Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
South West North East 
3 Hearts No bid No bid 3 Spades 
No bid 4 Spades No bid No bid 
No bid 


Trick 1: South leads the Ace of Diamonds, 
North playing the Nine. Trick 2: South con- 
tinues with the Eight of Diamonds; North 
covers dummy’s Ten with the Knave, and East 
ruffs. Trumps are drawn with the Ace and 
Queen, South following twice and North once. 
At trick 5 East leads the Four of Hearts; South 
plays the Queen, and the Ace wins. How should 
East proceed ? 


SOLUTIONS 

Problem 1 

The veriest beginner will not care to rely on 
a finesse of the Queen of Clubs; South opened 
the bidding, vulnerable, and he becomes marked 
with the King of Clubs when his partner turns up 
at trick 2 with the Ace of Hearts. 

Another possibility is speedily dismissed. 
As the adverse Spades were two-two, dummy is 
left with a surplus trump. West can cash two 
Heart tricks, ending in dummy (note his play 
of the King at trick 2), and ruff out the Queen 
of Diamonds. He is now home if he can con- 
trive to duck a low Club into the South hand. 
The Club pips visible should put paid to the 
idea, for it is ten to one that North will play 
some card higher than dummy’s Six. 


— 


A far more promising plan is to play the 
Ace and then a small Club. South’s opening bid 
on 10 or 11 points strongly suggests a six-card 
Diamond suit, so his King of Clubs may be only 
once guarded. But this in fact was his hand: 
@65 986. OAK10975 &KIS 

By this time you will have spotted a cast- 
iron safety play. The third round of Hearts 
is won in dummy and the Queen of Diamonds 
is led; South covers with the Ace and is allowed 
to hold the trick, West throwing a Club. South 
then has the choice of leading a Club or con- 
ceding a ruff and discard. 

Problem 2 

A very good player went wrong on this one 
after bidding a slam in the face of a vulnerable 
opening bid on his right. 

It all looked too easy, and he planned the 
play as follows: trick 1, win with Ace of Spades; 
2, cash Queen of Spades, discarding Diamond in 
dummy; 3, ruff small Spade on table; 4, take 
marked finesse of Queen of Diamonds; 5, cash 
Ace of Diamonds; 6, take a round of trumps; 
7, ruff small Diamond with dummy’s last 
Heart; 8, etc., come to hand with Club ruff, 
draw remaining trumps and concede a Spade 
at the end. 

He overlooked a simple possibility; North 
might have two Spades only. His hand was 
this: 

@62 YJ97T OJ107 &QO10743 

Thus, at trick 3, he was able to ruff the 
Spade lead ahead of dummy with the Seven of 
Hearts. A second Diamond went away on the 
table, but West’s position was hopeless after he 
had ruffed the Club return at trick 4; however, 
he played, he was bound to lose another trick. 

The solution is really quite simple. At 
trick 2, instead of cashing the Queen of Spades, 
West makes sure of entering dummy by ruffing 
a small one. Having finessed the Queen of 
Diamonds, he leads his other low Spade. Then, 
if North ruffs, a Diamond is thrown in dummy 
and West makes his 12th trick by trumping 
his small Diamond on the table; if North 
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declines to ruff, West concedes a Diamond at 
the end, but makes the rest. 

It is merely a question of timing. The 
danger of Spade shortage in the North hand is 
recognised, and a loser-on-loser play is available 
if the third round of the suit happens to be 
ruffed ahead of dummy. 

Problem 3 

As East cannot afford to lose two Clubs as 
well as a Diamond and a Heart, at first sight the 
only hope is to play South for the King of Cluks. 
The opening Three-bid, however, should suggest 
a much better line of play. South has shown 
up with the Ace of Diamonds and King-Queen 
of Hearts; no one would pre-empt with as many 
as two and a half quick tricks, so the King of 
Clubs is clearly held by North. On the other 
hand, South is missing three of the Heart 
honours and must have a seven-card suit to 
justify his Three-bid at adverse vulnerability, 
which leaves North with a singleton. South’s 
hand was this: 

&105 YJKQI9IT7T653 OQAS8B & 103 

All that is required is another loser-on-loser 
play. The Ace of Hearts having won the fifth 
trick, the Queen of Diamonds is led; North’s 
King is allowed to hold and East throws a small 
Club. There is a curious similarity to the end 
position in the first problem; here North has to 
offer a ruff and discard or make an equally fatal 
lead away from the King of Clubs. 

The hand was played in this fashion by a 
British player in a European championship 
match. At the other table, where our South 
player opened the bidding with One Heart, 
North bid boldly up to Five Diamonds and 
succeeded in driving his opponents into Five 
Spades. The contract went two down doubled 
for a total gain of 720 on the board. 

' I am sorry if anyone has found this heavy 
going, but it is just as well to watch out for a 
possible loser-on-loser play. To bring one off 
is most satisfying; to miss one is infuriating, 
especially when the winning line is spotted by a 
wideawake partner or opponent. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” 


of Wednesday, January 13, 1960. 


1554 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1554, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 1 
not later than the first post on the morning 


ACROSS 


. Song that has a crazy twist in its sound (8) 
. A cheap kind of hooligan (6) 
Hy , the tranquil mind’’, said Othello (8) 

. Though willing, he seems to rule out any 
caress (6) 

11. ‘‘Where can it be, 
“This land of ?”’—Poe (8) 

13. 3 oo reveals the mind of this original man 

14. Finish the piece (3) 

16. Boots announces himself ungrammatically to 

be improving! (6) 
19. Edward the obliger? Put in the right place (7) 
. No entrance to the field where the grain is (6) 


21. A very young pal (3) 

5, Alternatively a salute for mixed choirs? (6) 
. My leash a little dog says! (8) 

. Novel farm (6) 

29. ‘Sweetest melodies 


“Are those that are by 
sweet”’—Wordsworth (8) 


made more 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1553. 


Soneee 24. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


. High standards of play, of course (6) 
31. Sounds as if somebody wasn’t so well off 
from just not caring (8) 


DOWN 


1. Dropped the ball, but kept warm (6) 

2. Make fun of the foreigner’s bicycle journey (6) 

3. Found within 13 (6) 

4. Suggest that the old king is in the drink? (6) 

6. Cat paled when won over (8) 

7. Maid of Honour Row perhaps (8) 

8. Looking for a Great Dane? You might find 
him here (8) 

12. It makes one turn sour to be so oppressive (7) 

15. Bashful at having a go? (3) 

16. In short, we had married! (3) 

17. Got a bear? Get rid of it! (8) 

18. Doing this to jokes doesn’t spoil them (8) 

19. He can never be 16 (8) 

22. Want a tram? (6) 

23. It is written—and treated unsparingly (6) 

Fortune from a novel (6) 

25. ‘““And when the west is red with the sunset 

-’_R. L. Stevenson (6) 

Nore.—tThis competition does not apply to the 

United States. 


which appeared in the issue of December 31, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—2, Attendances; 7, Doric; 8, Swindlers; 10, Sid- 


The winner of Crossword No. 1552 is 


mouth; 11, Sideboard; 12, Arride; 15, Land of the living; 20, 


Vassal; 21, Sheerness; 23, Epiphany; 24, Almshouse; 25, Altar; 
26, Steamroller. DOWN.—1, Gridiron; 2, Accordion; 3, Tests; 
4, Dinner; 5, Nelson; 6, Errors; 7, Dismally; 9, White horses; 
13, Disappear; 14, Egg-layer; 16, Instants; 17, Chalet; 18, 


Persia; 19, Indoor; 22, Spell. 


Miss Sheepshanks, 
Arthington Hall Cottage, 
Arthington, 
Leeds. 
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Great care is also necessary in the selection of your and for the full value. The 
insurance company. The ‘Yorkshire’, recommended by businessman must consider 
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material damage, and the 
householder the furnishing as 
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\ CLINTON OUTBOARDS Beverley Works, Kingston By-pass, London, $W20 


A division of Larnbretta Concessionaires Limited 
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STEADY INCREASE 
IN PRICES 


BATCH of annual reports from 

estate agents that reached me 

over the Christmas holidays 
confirm the findings of those received 
earlier, for all are emphatic that 
1959 was a memorable year in the 
property market. For example, Messrs 
Bernard Thorpe and Partners, who 
have offices in London and at York, 
Hereford, Darlington, Hexham, North- 
umberland, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Edinburgh and Oxted, Surrey, write 
that the confidence in sterling and the 
economic recovery that was in 
evidence during the last few months of 
1958 increased throughout last year, 
and there was a general feeling of 
enthusiasm, based on solid achieve- 
ment. The fact that property values 
have not soared like the Stock 
Exchange index is no criticism of 
property as an investment; rather, is 
it in its favour for the reason that 
property prices have remained more 
or less stable, irrespective of general 
economic conditions. For instance, 
though share prices have doubled in 
many instances within the last 18 
months, and on average show an 
increase of well over 50 per cent. 
during 1959, these increases have to be 
related to previous heavy falls, 
whereas property values have been 
maintained within approximately 10 
per cent. of those established at the 
peak period of 1951. 


Call for Building Land 


HERE is no doubt that the out- 

standing feature of last year’s 
property market was the sustained 
demand for building land and for 
buildings that lend themselves to re- 
development. Commenting on this 
aspect of the market, Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. report that recent 
sales in the London area have pro- 
duced prices of up to £7,500 an acre, 
and that in some instances even 
higher figures have been obtained for 
small areas. These prices have been 
reflected in the selling prices of small 
houses and impose a considerable 
strain on buyers who rely on Building 
Society mortgages in order to be able 
to complete purchases. This state of 
affairs, brought about by an acute 
shortage of land on which building is 
permitted, would, in their opinion, be 
alleviated if the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government would release 
selected areas at present within the 
Green Belt. 

There has been extensive activity 
in the re-development of provincial 
and London shopping centres, and 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. state 
that there has been fierce competition 
among developers to tender for this 
type of project. Sites for offices in 
London and other large towns are still 
sought, though the concensus of 
opinion is that the time has probably 
arrived when developers will be 
more discriminating in their choice of 
positions. 


Tenants in Syndicates 


STRONG market for agricultural 

land is reported by Messrs. 
Bernard Thorpe and Partners. They 
state that values have increased 
noticeably ‘within the past 12 months, 
and that investment buyers have met 
with competition from syndicates of 
tenants, who have outbid them on a 
number of occasions. A typical 
example was that which concerned 
upwards of 4,000 acres of the Earl of 
Warwick’s estates surrounding War- 
wick Castle, the sale of which was 
reported a few weeks ago. 

These findings are confirmed by 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., who 
write that the sale of agricultural 
estates has often resulted in purchases 
by tenants, who are now able to 
obtain financial assistance from the 


banks more easily than for many years 
past. On the other hand, they point 
to notable sales of properties of this 
kind for investment purposes where 
the rate of interest accepted by 
purchasers on their capital investment 
is approximately half what would be 
required in many other types of in- 
vestment. There is also a _ firm 
demand for farms with possession, 
and exceptional prices have been 
obtained both at auction and by 
private treaty. 


£225,000 FOR BAWDSEY ESTATE 


N important sale of agricultural 
land in which an investment 
buyer outbid tenants was that of the 
Bawdsey Estate of approximately 
3,170 acres, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
which was bought by Col. R. P. W. 
Adeane, a London businessman, of 
Quendon Hall, Newport, near Saffron 
Walden, Essex, for £215,000 at an 
auction conducted by Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff and Messrs. A. E. 
Spear and Sons on behalf of the 
trustees of the late Sir (William) 
Cuthbert Quilter, in order to provide 
money with which to pay estate duty 
following the death of Sir Raymond 
Quilter. The estate lies in one block on 
the east bank of the River Deben and 
includes more than 1,000 acres with 
possession, the remainder being let to 
produce a total of about £3,846 a year. 
It also includes an attractive inn, the 
Ramsholt Arms, with its own jetty 
and boat hard on the River Deben, 
which is well known to yachtsmen. 
Col. Adeane also bought an adjoining 
block of 174 acres of marsh and arable 
land for £7,400, and it is understood 
that the whole property has been 
acquired as a long-term investment. 
In November a number of properties 
in the villages of Bawdsey and Alder- 
ton were sold, mostly to tenants, 
bringing the total realisation on 
Quilter-owned lands to about £225,000. 


SUFFOLK FARMS SOLD 


ROM Messrs. Bidwell and Sons 

comes news of the successful 
auction of Mr. H. Gurteen’s Great 
Wilsey estate, which covers 771 acres 
in and on the outskirts of Haverhill, 
Suffolk. The sale, which consisted of 
three farms with possession, attracted 
a great deal of interest, and there was 
a correspondingly large attendance. 
The property was offered in two lots. 
Lot 1, consisting of Great and Little 
Wilsey Farms, together totalling 717 
acres, realised £66,000, and Lot 2, a 
farm of 54 acres, realised £6,750, making 
a total of £72,750, and an overall 
average of over £94 an acre. Mr. J.S.G. 
Pelly was the purchaser. 


NEW FOREST AUCTION 


A Brockenhurst, Hampshire, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rut- 
ley and Messrs. Cecil Sutton and Son 
auctioned a number of properties for 
the Morant Settled Estates and Mr. 
John Morant as the final stage in the 
reorganisation of the well-known 
Brockenhurst Estate in the New 
Forest. Of the 21 lots listed in the 
auction particulars, three had been 
sold privately and one had been with- 
drawn, but the remaining lots were 
sold under the hammer for £13,000, 
making the aggregate figure for 
properties sold on this estate £74,500. 

High prices for smallholdings in 
the Harrogate district of Yorkshire 
were realised at auction the other day 
by Messrs. Kittson and Kittson. They 
included £4,550 for Quarry Farm, a 
holding of 25 acres at Ripley, £2,600 
for 10 acres at Glasshouses and £2,530 
for Butcher Pasture Farm at Summer- 
bridge, where 60 acres are divided 
between 20 acres of grass and 40 acres 
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Atkinson’s Blankets are made entirely from new wool, and 
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fully guaranteed against any defect caused through manu- 
facture or materials used. 
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YOUR GARDEN x * * 


GLASS FIBRE GARDEN BARROW 


‘Strong-as-steel with the weightless feel’ 


Weight only 16 lb. Beautifully balanced. Large 
glass-fibre body in choice of 3 colours. Extremely easy 
to clean. Non-staining and is proof against attack 
from bacteria and corrosive chemicals found in many 
fertilisers, etc. High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet plus). 
All-steel tubular chassis specially protected against 
corrosion. Rubber-tyred steel wheel with nylon bear- 
ings; eliminates the need for lubrication. Corrugated 
ore non-slip handgrips. Will easily carry load of 
D. 


Protect it against cracks, 
marks and stains with... 


COPE HEN 
BATTERIES; 


The patented floor incorporates a] Fost Motor Scythe, the ALLEN 
special spring cushion action not 


Colours: Pastel Pink, Green, Blue. 
Price: £6.15.0 each delivered. 


C.W.O. for immediate delivery. Trade inauiries invited. 


CATA DEVELOPMENTS, LIMITED, 
105/107, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


found in any other make of cage} ©” be put to many other uses— 
and is just one of the many unique | Ploughing, Sawing, Spraying, AL L ad Ra 
features to be found Pumping, etc.—it’s just a matter 


yee HEN of changing the cutter unit for UNIVERSAL 


the appropriate implement. SS 


MOTOR SCYTHE 


Write and reserve your free 

copy of our latest manual: 

“The Secret of Profitable 
Egg Production.” 


Write for fully illustrated Brochure 


now and see how many jobs an Allen 4 = 
COPE & COPE LTD ee DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


BTOVASTERN ROAD, READING)... Gee. Gi Gehan irnin aoe COWIE NOx tORe FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 
: Aiea : GODALMING, SURREY 2224762 tinesy 


Telephone 54491/2 


PELHAMS 


FIELD SHELTERS 


HARD TENNIS COURTS o 
-SWIMMING POOLS | > 


262 Minor. Cast iron base 124”x104” x54” 
(24 Ib.) three best quality brushes, instep 
scrapers. Carriage paid (U.K.) 

(As illustrated.) 57'6 


264 Large Size. Cast iron base 154” x12” x 54” 
(50 Ib.), three best quality brushes, instep 
scrapers. Same design as 262 Carriage 


paid (U.K.). 87/6 


All sizes and to special requirements j : 
Send for catalogue giving prices RU TH E RFO RD Dee thd baceagtn oF 


of Shelters and Loose Box Ranges. | CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED For light soils we recommend our 266 Bee- 


Especially convenient deferred terms hive i i 
» 81/6, carriage paid. All these and 
available. IM mmr cares ee other paredis eeeee our forged handle 
a x series illustrated in our Horticultural List F 
[on L. PELHAMS BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS i : on request. Beek sepie 
: ~, SUNNINGDALE —_ BERKS’ . COOKS (NORWICH) BRUSHES LTD 


OXFORD RD., UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 
Tel. Uxbridge 3223 


Makers of Quality Brushes since 1814 
Davey Place 3, Norwich, Norfolk NOR 38E 


—_—_—_—_———————— ase 
WATER BUTTS’ WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ -_ Aeon sae ee Aone 
gin. In. 85/- 
COMBINED @ Wwe AEND FODANAEOR Bide S0gin. 45/11 —-110gin. 95/- 
JY 8Y APPOINTMENT eeu Poe > Meer: 
; TOWER HAISETY Sgin. 1 ‘aps 7/10 
BOOT SCRAPER O O O O S Se eincoeiee Cc ane kia England ue Wales 
‘ RROESODE SORT Also Tubs, Ladders & Fenci 
AND JACK Da pric or Phone: CRADford 26175 
; a CP . omas of Bexley, Ltd. 
Price GARDENERS’ ANNUAL Bexley. Kent. s 
carriage paid, including verecblcs and ; FREE ; | Coronaria A N E M 0 N ES 
ase ae ei . Sores: i Please send me 1960 Gardeners’ Annual | Guaranteed to flower all the year round— 
‘ an ere e pa 
From your local ironmonger seeds NOW. 72- I PNB ri i ee erence orcas cee acts bee wc aeeiea hd ahw es oe cease oe ect cgdan ! all flowers to grow. For FREE semitone of 
: ; ni : - 
ue direct from pas cee Ut Address «artigo eee ora aren ae formation and ‘useful ints on 
’ , ’ growing ese lovely flowers— 
P. J. EDMONDS, SCC. packec with sNGe scecseeeseteecsecete tceateee pe tanuce cediata nan steeds ntncertSeaaauecnesbeatisterecastcaae 1 write to 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants useful gardening l JAN KUIPER LTD. 


KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON 


l 
information. Le ae oe = DEPT.CL.2, TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. SOUTHAMPTON.— — 5 


| 
FARMING NOTES 


NTIL quite recently it seemed 
that the Government and the 
British Egg Marketing Board 
were of one mind in telling producers 
to set a limit to their output and 
indeed to reduce it. Now I am glad to 
: see that Mr. W. J. Welford, re-elected 
| Chairman of the Board, has advised 
producers to keep their flocks steady. 
The egg market is adequately supplied 
‘from our own farms, and for the 
i supply to be ample at all times there 
, must be a surplus at some periods of 
| the year. If there were not, any 
/ shortfall would be filled by imports 
| that are ready and waiting to come 
/in. Mr. Welford stressed that if there 
_ were a fall in home production and a 
“rise in price the rise would be only 
. temporary. Imports would quickly 
bring prices down. 


: The essence of the matter is 
surely that egg producers in this 
_ country must expect some further cut 
_in the price guarantee, but under the 
‘terms of the 1957 Agriculture Act it 
'cannot be a big cut for the coming 
year. On the basis of this guarantee 
producers whose businesses are eco- 
_nomically organised should be able to 
earn a fair margin of profit through the 
year. The guarantee does not ensure 
level prices, as we all know from our 
experience in the past summer, but 
taking the year as a whole the margins 
| between costs and returns need not 
give cause for pessimism. The man 
/ who cannot manage on the price we 
have been getting should re-organise 
his unit or get out of egg production. 


/ Fowl-pest Cost 


LTHOUGH since the beginning 
of October about 2,300,000 birds 
-haye been destroyed in fowl-pest 
| Outbreaks, this loss can have had 
| little effect on the laying flocks; most 
of the birds destroyed were broilers. 
| As Mr. John Hare has said, the 
' cause of the epidemic is not known 
| precisely, but intensive methods of 
‘production clearly accentuate the 
risk of the spread of infection. The 
|Minister relies on the regulations 
that already prohibit the importation 
of poultry or hatching eggs from 
countries where fowl pest exists. I 
_ have a suspicion—it can be no more— 
\that the rules have been broken by 
-some enterprising people determined 
‘to bring in the improved quick- 
developing strains from America and 
that they have managed occasionally 
'to slip hatching eggs through the 
Customs. If this is so, they have 
brought grave troubles on the poultry 
‘industry as a whole, and the cost to 
the Exchequer has been heavy. The 
2,300,000 birds slaughtered since 
October have cost taxpayers £1,750,000 
in compensation. 


More Danish Pigs 


ENMARK, like Ulster, has been 
increasing pig numbers recently 

while the breeding herd in Britain 
has been reduced. The total Danish 
breeding herd was 553,000 in October, 
1957, 573,000 in October, 1958, and 
657,000 in October, 1959. These last 
two figures represent increases of 4 per 
cent. and 15 per cent. on the pre- 
ceding years. It is said that since 
October there has been a_ slight 
decline in the breeding herd. But we 
shall know better in the coming year 
by the quantity of bacon that Denmark 
wants to ship here. The drop in the 
home production of bacon has been 
made good by increased imports of 
Danish. In October, 1958, the average 
weekly imports of Danish bacon (A 
selection) amounted to 4,100 tons; in 
October, 1959, the amount was 5,200 
tons. Another fact worth recording is 
that in October, 1958, home pro- 
duction supplied 41 per cent. of the 
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THE EGG MARKET 
| OUTLOOK 


total of bacon and ham and in October, 
1959, this had fallen to 36 per cent. 


Reserve Barley for Mills 


HE Chairman of the British Oil 

and Cake Mills, Mr. Esmond 
Robinson, has reminded farmers that, 
if they want to develop to the full the 
outlet for home-grown barley used for 
making compound feeding-stuffs, they 
must be more ready to make contracts 
with the mills. A mill must be sure of 
its supplies for several weeks ahead, 
and to be on the safe side it buys 
imported barley to have a stock of raw 
material in hand. Lord Netherthorpe 
backs Mr. Robinson in this. He urges 
that all interested parties—that is, the 
grain growers, merchants and mills— 
should make a concerted effort to 
evolve a contractual system for a 
season’s supply so as to obviate the 
need for imported buffer stocks. 

Some big growers do in fact 
make contracts with the compound 
feed firms. The undertaking is to 
supply so many tons of barley re- 
gularly for several weeks ahead. The 
basic price is fixed and the farmer 
gets an addition to cover storage 
costs. The trouble is that the barley 
market is speculative and many 
farmers like to take a gamble. In the 
autumn the barley price is often low, 
and if the farmer makes a contract on 
this basis he may kick himself later in 
the year when barley prices have 
risen. Would it not be fairer all 
round to fix a basic price, and then, if 
the general run of market prices for 
feed barley rises or falls, there could 
be a partial adjustment, so that no one 
would gain or lose very much by 
making a forward contract? The 
important matter is to ensure that 
home-grown barley flows freely to the 
mills. 


Argentina Buying British 

WELL-KNOWN judge and breed- 

er of beef cattle, Mr. Robert M. 
Adam, has recently been in the 
Argentine. He went there to judge at 
the Palermo Show and took the 
opportunity to visit a number of 
pure-bred herds in Argentina. There 
he saw many bulls that had gone out 
from the Perth sales, as well as the 
stock they left. He found a marked 
falling-off in quality and strength in 
every generation. It is true enough 
that to maintain type the South 
American countries need to refresh 
blood frequently from this country. 
Mr. Adam reports that cattle breeders 
in Argentina are getting good prices 
now, and he looks forward to seeing 
many Argentine buyers at the Perth 
sales in February, with enough pesos 
to spend to make a boom trade. 
Argentina is hopeful of regaining a 
bigger share of our quality beef 
market and promises to send more 
chilled beef here in 1960. 


Farms with no Mains Power 


AW) seis it is satisfactory to know 
that just over three-quarters of 
all farms in England and Wales—a 
total of 212,402—were connected to 
the main electricity supply by March 
31 last, there are still too many farms 
that lack this amenity. In South 
Wales only 55 per cent. of the farms 
have main electricity; in North Wales 
the proportion is 664 per cent.; in the 
south-western counties of England 64 
per cent.; and in the north-east 77 per 
cent. Each of the area supply boards 
has a programme of rural electrifica- 
tion, which some, like the East Mid- 
lands, Yorkshire and the Southern 
areas, have almost completed. Else- 
where there are outlying districts that 
still need electricity, piped water and 


sewerage. 
CINCINNATUS. 
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Important news for 


Dog Owners and Breeders 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. announce 


EPIVAX-PLUS. 


a combined vaccine giving lasting protection against 
Hard Pad Disease, Distemper and Contagious Hepatitis 


LASTING PROTECTION WITH ONLY ONE INJECTION 


Financial loss from the spread of Contagious Hepatitis in your 
kennels is a dread of the past. Now, when your puppies are 
inoculated with ‘EPIVAX-PLUS’ against Hard Pad Disease and 
Distemper they will also develop lasting protection against 
Hepatitis. This new combined vaccine is made in the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories. It is the first British vaccine successfully 
to combine two living viruses and so make possible triple 
protection with only one injection. The same high standaras of 
safety, potency and reliability which have made B.W & Co’scanine 
distemper vaccines supreme are maintained in ‘Epivax-plus’. 

The ‘Epivax-plus’ certificate of inoculation will be a prized 
possession. Please consult your veterinary surgeon soon, and 
remember that ‘Epivax-plus’ is the only vaccine of its kind 

in Britain. 


Under certain circumstances it may be necessary to protect your 
dog against Contagious Hepatitis only. Your Veterinary Surgeon 
can do this—with ‘Faunolen’* —another outstanding new vaccine 
from the Wellcome Research Laboratories. 


Pouth & East African Guides 


1960 Edition now ready 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 10s. 6d. 
(By post 12s. 3d.) 


EAST AFRICA 8s. 6d. 
(By post 9s. 9d.) 

Authoritative, Comprehensive and 
Up-to-date, the Guides for 


THE TRAVELLER 
BUSINESSMAN SETTLER 


From your Bookseller 
or from 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Cayzer House, 
4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 


YOUR NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION! 


Breed the most LUXURIOUS 
fur on Earth 


Invest £500 in Silver Cloud Chinchillas and in a 
few years you can be assured of a regular income 
from their pelts—harmless, clean, simply fed 
and cared for, absolutely odourless, Silver 
Cloud Chinchillas can be reared easily in your 
spare room or outhouse. 


Photograph by : Edouard, Bruxelles 


Write now for full details, in- 
cluding our comprehensive after- 
sales service, covering priming, 
pelting and marketing; 


SILER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS LD. 


(Dept. J), 30, LOWTHER STREET, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND 
Tel.: KENDAL 870 


Your skillasa SPORTSMAN 


entitles you to membership of the 


‘ BOLS Woodcock Club’ 


(BOLS SNIPPEN CLUB) 


and a GIFT of a BOTTLE of LIQUEUR 


Membership is open to anybody who, in the presence of two witnesses 
achieves a “ right and left ” at woodcock. The competition is open in 
Scotland from Sept. 1st to Jan. 31st, the rest of United Kingdom from Oct. 
Ist to Jan. 31st, and Eire from Sept. 1st to Feb. 28th. To establish a 
claim for membership the applicant should send an account of the 
incident in writing, signed by the claimant and two witnesses, to Erven 
Lucas Bols, Amsterdam, Holland. Time, date and place are required to 
be stated. A silver membership badge, and a bottle of Bolskummel 
or Bols Cherry Brandy, will be awarded to each member ; for each 
subsequent “ right and left” the badge will be re-engraved and the 
member will receive an additional bottle of liqueur. N.B—Names of new 
Bols Woodcock Club members will be given in these pages at a later date. 


New members in United Kingdom and Eire can now obtain 


agreen silk Bols Snippen Club tie showing the emblem, for 


27/6d., including postage, insurance and purchase tax. — 


Orders should be sent to Messrs. Gieves Limited, 4 Palace 
Court, Westover Road, Bournemouth. 


merece & £53" £-$ £3 £2 £37405 -2 37 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
AVAILABLE FOR ANTIQUES 


$ 
é Yes, MILLIONS of doliars spent every year by AMERICANS. We 
have the largest demand and will pay positively UNPRECEDENTED 
$ prices for: 
Old and Modern Silver and Plated Candelabra, Wine Coolers, Epergnes, 
£ Tea Services, Trays, Entree Dishes, Tureens, etc. English and Continental 
Furniture, China Figures, Vases, Tea, Dinner and Dessert Services. 
Clocks, Old Glass, Carpets, Prints, Paintings, Old Dolls, Weapons, 
$ Musical Boxes, Ormolu Mounted Articles, Objets d’Art, and Bric-a- 
Brac. Also Oriental Furniture, China, Bronzes, Screens, Cabinets, 
£ Ivories, Buddhas, Jades, Lacquer items, etc. Single Pieces or Collections 
purchased. 
All kinds of Jewellery required. Articles sent by Post will receive special 
$ attention and cash with Highest Offer BY RETURN. Sell with con- 
fidence to this old-established firm. Representative will be pleased to call. 
£ WE WILL TRY TO EXCEED ANY PREVIOUS OFFER 
$ 
£ 


GREEN’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES 
117, Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. BAYswater 9618/9619 
Bankers: Westminster Bank Ltd., W.11 


mes $k 3 £3. £ 5 CS eee EOE eee 


é 42" max. dia. 1% 
high. Steel finished 
dull Metallic Fawn. 


a— 


STOP THAT 
CHIMNEY SMOKING! 
ns _ = 


—— 


Ironmongers 
and Builders 
Merchants 


37/6 


pair or 
Post Free Direct 


SS 
;————— 


AND STOP 
DRAUGHTS TOO! 


Ax KILDRAFT 


FIRESIDE AIR CONDITIONING VENTILATORS 


Easily fitted, they stop draughts by supplying 
the chimney with the air it needs to take away 
smoke and fumes when doors and windows are 
closed. They REDUCE FUEL COSTS and avert 
dry rot by increased underfloor ventilation. 

Ask about STEDIDRAFT too, for KITCHEN 
BOILER CONTROL and real FUEL ECONOMY 


Write for leaflets to: 


HALL SMITH LTD. 45 Western Works, Bideford Avenue, 


Est. 1948 Perivale, Greenford, Middx. 
Specialists in Domestic Ventilation Perivale 3238 


$ 
£ 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE BLACK HAND 
GANG IN 1914 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


the heir to the Austrian throne at 

Sarajevo was the cause of the first 
World War. This view is not easy to 
accept, and it is made no easier by a 
reading of Professor Joachim Remak’s 
Sarajevo (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
30s.). It was the occasion, not the 
cause; and the misguided youths who 
gathered on that June morning with 
the pistols and bombs in their pockets 
may almost be regarded as victims of 
it, equally with the Archduke and his 
wife, and with the 10 million dead and 
20 million wounded who were part of 
the price paid before the echoes of 
Gavrilo Princip’s shots faded into 
history. 


L- is often said that the shooting of 


AABAADPADAAADAAPeCAAAAAAAAAAAG 
SARAJEVO. By Joachim Remak 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 30s.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A WAR. By John Steinbeck 


(Heinemann, 16s.) 


THE MOST OF S. J. PERELMAN 


(Heinemann, 25s.) 


THE DROVERS’ HIGHWAY. By Roy Saunders 
(Oldbourne, 13s. 6d.) 


DADA AAAAAAAAMNMMN AMAA 22 


Dr. Remak, who is Professor of 
Modern History at Stanford Univer- 
sity in America, writing of the burial 
of the Archduke and his wife, which 
was not in the Capuchin Crypt in 
Vienna, the customary burial-place of 
the Habsburgs, but at Artstetten, 
writes: ‘‘In a historic sense, though 
not in a chronological-one, the 19th 
century begins not in 1801, but in 
1789, that is with the French Revolu- 
tion, and ends not in 1900, but in 
1914, with the First World War. It 
seems a striking symbolic coincidence, 
therefore, that the visitor to the 
Capuchin Crypt should miss, among 
the many royal dead, the sarcophagi 
of two Habsburgs—one that of Marie 
Antginette, whose execution and 
burial in an unmarked Paris grave 
helped to usher in an age, the other 
that of Franz Ferdinand, whose mur- 
der helped to usher it out.”’ 


Assassins of Nineteen 


It was the alignment of the 
peoples, the consequence of the cen- 
tury’s diplomatic moves and counter- 
moves, that set up the chain reaction 
noted by Dr. Remak—‘‘with Serbia 
drawing in Russia, with Austria draw- 
ing in Germany, and with Russia and 
Germany drawing in France and Great 
Britain’’; and it was the profoundly 
disturbed conditions in the Balkans, 
war upon war, that created men like 
Colonel Dragutin Dimitrijevic (known 
to fellow-conspirators as Apis), who 
gave the orders for the shooting. Apis 
was Chief of Serbian Intelligence, and 
also head of a terrorist organisation 
called the Black Hand. The assassins, 
boys of 19, hard-up students with 
many of the excellent qualities of 
youth, were his tools. They were lit 
up with the sort of idealism in 
““which,’’ says Dr. Remak, “‘far from 
evil in its essence, has gone into so 
many bad causes in this century.’’ He 
puts the full weight of responsi- 
bility on Apis, who, he tells us, 
having decided upon the assassination, 


informed the entire Central Committee 
of the Black Hand. A large majority 
of the committee voted against the 
plan. Apis promised to abandon it, 
but secretly went ahead. 

Why did Apis wish to have the 
heirto the throne removed? “‘Not,” 
says Dr. Remak, ‘because he thought 
him a warmonger, but because he 
feared the Archduke’s ideas might 
bring about the solution of Austria- 
Hungary’s nationality problems by 
offering major concessions to the mon- 
archy’s Southern Slavs.’’ While old 
Franz Joseph, disillusioned and obsti 
nate, was determined to keep thing 
as they were, even though this meant 
“after us the deluge,’’ his heir hadi 


said: “‘I must have the nationalities 
with me, for this is the only salvation 
for the future.’” This was the las 
thing Apis wanted. His dream was 0: 
“Greater Serbia,’’ and that needed 
dissatisfied Serbs in Austria. Hene@ 
the assassination. According to Dr} 
Remak, Apis had sounded the Russiarj 
military attaché in Belgrade who 
after consulting St. Petersburg, “‘re} 
portedly’’ assured him of Russian sup} 
port for Serbia if Austria attacked 
first. With this assurance behind him} 
Apis went ahead. 

This is the background story, 
far as Dr. Remak is able to clear it up 
but his main concern here is to tell alj 
that is known of the undisputed fact 
attending this sombre moment thaj 
contained the germ of so mucel 
anguish for the human race: the birth} 
of Communism, the decay of Germany 
with Hitler rising like an evil pheeni} 
from its ashes, the strutting of Musso} 
lini and, almost inevitably, the seconc 
World War. Who the young assassin’ 
were, their family backgrounds, thei 
briefing and training for their dreat} 
assignment, their converging upoij 
Sarajevo, their conduct before, and o3} 
and after the fatal day, the extra} 
ordinary laxness of police and militan} 
precautions: it all makes a ston} 
brooded over by a sort of fascinatiny 
horror. Did military punctilio eve} 
reach a deeper point of absurdity thar 
on this dire day? The first attemp 
upon the Archduke failed when bh 
was driving to the City Hall. Some 
one then suggested calling in two com} 
panies of troops to line the streets dury 
ing the return drive. ‘‘Potiorek sail 
No, the troops weren’t in proper uni 
form.’’ So the troops stayed wher 
they were, and so did Princip, and hi 
got his man. 


SURFACE VIEW OF WAR 
It is of a later war than 
—the second World War—that Mr 
John Steinbeck writes in Once t 
was a War (Heinemann, 16s.). 


| 
j 


was a war correspondent, and this 
ook is a salving of the despatches 
te sent from England, North Africa 
ind Italy to American newspapers. 
He writes an introduction that helps 
to explain why—to me—these bits of 
writing were hardly worth reprinting. 
Military commanders, the introduc- 
fion says, were ““a little nervous about 
\eporters.”” Many of the reporters 
iwere experts who had seen a lot of 
|war; Many of the commanders were 
jaot. So they were “‘restive about 
deople breathing down their necks,”’ 
jand the censorship rules were strict. 
\‘There was a general feeling that 
lanless the home front was carefully 
iprotected from the whole account of 
what war was like, it might panic.’’ 


Discreet Silence 


The reporters knew a lot of things 
they couldn’t write about. ““We knew, 
tor instance, that a certain very fam- 
bus general officer constantly changed 
press agents because he felt he didn’t 
get enough headlines. We knew the 
sommander who broke a Signal Corps 
sergeant for photographing his wrong 
profile. Several fine field officers were 
aad from their commands by the 
jealousy of their superiors. . . . There 

Iwere constant sick leaves which were 

tgigantic hangovers, spectacular liai- 

sons between army brass and 
WAACS,”’ and so forth. 

Mr. Steinbeck thinks that this 
abstention from the whole truth, 

twhich seemed at the time ‘‘the best 
thing to do,’ explains why ‘‘when 
the war was over, novels and stories 
by ex-soldiers, like The Naked and the 
Dead, proved so shocking to a public 
which had been carefully protected 
from contact with the crazy hysterical 
mess.’” So it is that Mr. Steinbeck 
frankly calls what he here presents 
“period pieces, fairy tales, half-mean- 
ingless memories of a time and of atti- 
tudes which have gone for ever from 
the world, a sad and jocular recording 
of a little part of a war I saw and do 
not believe, unreal with trumped-up 
pageantry.’’ 

Well, that’s honest, and Mr. 
Steinbeck’s despatches are by no 
Means so bad as he suggests; but it 
does help to explain why a dis- 
tinguished war correspondent can find 

"space for such things as the English 

habit of over-boiling cabbage and fail- 

“ing to appreciate garlic. 


HUMOUR WITH AN EDGE 


Mr. S. J. Perelman’s pieces were 
better worth collecting, and here they 
are: The Most of S. J. Perelman 
(Heimemann, 25s.). There are 650 
Pages covering thirty years of Mr. 
Perelman’s writing, and if you keep 
the book by your bedside and read a 
piece a night you'll fall asleep laugh- 
ing for a long time to come. Some of 
the humour has such a glinting insane 
edge that it is with a shock you realise 
that that edge is cutting deep into 
things that are happening all about us 
every day. Miss Dorothy Parker is 
tight when, in an introduction, she 
Says of humour: ““There must be no 
awe. There must be cricitism, for 
humour, to my mind, is encapsulated 
in criticism. There must be a disci- 
plined eye and a wild mind.’’ Well, 
that’s Perelman, a humorist very 
much to my liking, at any rate. 


A DROVER’S ADVENTURES 


I got some unintended laughs and 
a good deal of sound information out 
of The Drovers’ Highway, by Roy 
Saunders (Oldbourne, 13s. 6d.). This 
is a tale of how, before the coming of 
Tailways, cattle were driven 200 miles 
along the roads from the Welsh 


Pi 
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mountains to Smithfield. Edgar 
Morgan, who has retired from his job 
of sergeant-major with frontier forces 
in India, is one of the drovers, and ina 
London pub he met a bully whom he | 
thus addressed: ‘* ‘Is it your sugges- 
tion, sir, that you challenge me to 
duel?’ he drawled in his most poli 
Indian Army accent.’’ Having suf 
fered in my time under a good many 
sergeant-majors, I found the polished 
Edgar a dream of delight. 
a justice of the peace concerning 
other bully whom he had put in 
place, he says: “* ‘I claim, sir, tha 
an example be made of this swi 
the highway, the news of it will 
round the land and the roads of 
land will become a safer place throu 
your intercedence.’’’ Edgar, a 
drop of a hat, would shoot, slas 
ribbons with a Gurkha knife, or 
in a special Indian grip from whict 
there is no escape.”’ 

But for all the nonsense of this | 
rather overgrown Henty character, | 
there is a lot of sound social histo 
the book. We learn what those 
with the cattle were like, what it c 
to feed them at nights, to pass 
through toll-gates and across 
and to have them shod with their two- 
piece shoes. The toll-gates 
loathed by the drovers, for 
diminished the profits, and it was 
agitation against them that led to 
Rebecca Riots, with which the bool 
ends. Mr. Saunders has illustrated his 
own book, and done it well. 


Addressi 
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EVERYTHING IN 
WHITAKER 


HE 1960 Whitaker (21s.) is the 

usual mine of information, wl 
in one can find anything from th 
salary of a senior executive officer of | 
the International Cereals Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture to the tax 
on showmen’s goods vehicles used for 
drawing showmen’s trailers. This new 
edition gives more space to criminal 
statistics and road accidents; and 
there is a list of Olympic athletic 
records in anticipation of the Rome 
Olympic Games next summer. 


A GOLF-COURSE GUIDE 


VERY goli club in England, | 
Scotland and Wales is listed in | 
An Addict’s Guide to Britis olf 
(Stanley Paul, 30s.), with amusing, 
terse comments and stories about 
courses by George Houghton. 
of one club known to all Oxf 
University golfers: “The course is | 
rather hilly and on one hole in 
particular a drive finishes out of sight 
in a hollow, where the ball is apt to 
disappear — sometimes into a small 
y’s pocket.”” There are also many | 
lively sketches by Mr. Houghton, 
showing both famous individual holes 
and the localities of clubs county by 
county. This is a book that should be 
kept handy in every club-house, for 
both reference and entertainment. 


PREDATORS OF BRITAIN 

N British Birds of Prey (Lutter- 

worth, 2Is.) W. Kenneth Rich- 
mond describes the predators of these | 
islands, from the mighty golden eagle 


e 


that in the author's words “takes on 
the proportion of a giant”’ in flight, 
to the peregrine, the “prince of 


falcons,” and the hen-harrier, “the 
bonniest fighter of them all.” This 
book is the result of years of patient 
bird-watching on the hills of the 
author’s native Scotland, and is full 
of personal observation—the hen- 
harrier that “ploughed a four-inch 
furrow” on his scalp, the peregrine 
baffled by a lapwing or tantalising its 


young by dangling a dead bird in 
front of them, “fooling them in turn, 
riling and taunting them to do better.” 
There are over 30 fine photographs, 
most of them by the author. 


1960 


THIS 


and 
this 
alone 
is the label of GENUINE orb-stamped 


HARRIS TWEED 


wholly produced in the Outer Hebrides 


H HAND Tu 


THE 
HARRIS TWEED 
ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


APPLIED IN 
ACCORDANCE 
WITH 
REGULATIONS 
APPROVED 
BY THE 
BOARD 
OF TRADE 
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REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
Ne 319214 


HARRIS TWEED 
COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 


| ONLY genuine Harris Tweed can bear the legally protected Orb 
Certification Mark stamped on the cloth and reproduced on the label in 


the garment. 


| This Certification Mark is your protection. It is the guarantee that the 
| tweed to which it is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
| dyed, hand-woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short, a tweed 


wholly produced in the Islands. 
So in your own interests, always look for the Orb Certification Mark on 
the cloth and on the label in the garment. Then you are sure you are 
buying a genuine Harris Tweed. 


a 
as 
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HARRIS TWEED 


Insist on seeing this Orb Mark, the 
symbol of a complete product of 
the Outer Hebrides for 50 years. 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Alan M¢Afee 


BES PORES CHMAK 68185 Sse ee SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER 36 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK S771 LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1774 


Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, with 
crepe rubber soles. Available 
for immediate use in good 
average sizes and widths. 


Price £7.15 . 0 per pair 


Insured Postage 2/6) 


Every attention given to enquiries by post Mm ! 
from home or overseas. STYLE 25 
AMC 9A 


erry £ 
he’ asherty thag ;_ Sheep delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (=Z3?*) 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
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(ir. i 55 od ii boiler or asolid fuel boiler, you will be 


~ eee cc ae = TE NH impressed by the quality of a Janitor. i 


operating efficiency of Janitor Boilers, }' 


Saas for central heating and constant ho 
Ses ol ! . 


water, appeal to the most discrimin- |) 


ating buyer. All models are available in J, 

Th F | any colour you desire, to fit in with a | 
ere S a decorative scheme. Attractive hire pur- } 

chase terms, which include the cost of 


J a ff j to f bo j le P all installation charges, can be arranged. | 


Get full details from your Builders’ | 


G 
g 
% 
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Merchant or Heating Engineer. 


to SU i t a ny See the full range of Janitor aati | 


fuel and oil-fired boilers at the }' 
Janitor showrooms 


requirement 19 BERKELEY STREET - LONDON W1 


OIL-FIRED | SOLID FUEL 
JUNIOR 55,000 B.t.u/h JUNIOR 35,000 B.t.u/h 
O.1. Bb-00008 cere A 50,000 B.t.u/h 
0.2. 125,000 B.t.u/h | A.2. 80,000 B.t.u/h 
0.4. 200,000 B.t.ujh | A.2x. 110,000 B.t.u/h 

he eaAce: 140,000 B.t.u/h 


JANITOAR BOt.;LER S LTD « CAM BERLEY «+ S UR Qe 


Duckling : LS ; sag ) — 3 Fe 
a —— 7 ) Be Seagoing 
14’ International 2 tx = -_ % _ Sports 


Ag 7 : — Cruiser 
Albacore 


Swordfish 


Huntress is a dramatic new addition to the Fairey fleet. SPECIFICATION 
23 feet overall, Huntress is that rare type—a seagoing fast cruiser. A 215 h.p. Dear- 


5-0-5 


born Interceptor engine gives her a maximum speed of over 30 m.p.h. At all speeds ate fears 2% ei Moulded too ame a a 
the outstanding hull designed by Ray Hunt of Boston, Massachusetts gives an wes t esse MONEE CCAD “ By cr 
Falcon exceptionally easy ride with perfect control response. Draught: ssn\ 7 ei. “Veco. (sen, 1 ahs a (alee a 
Accommodation for two is in the luxury class, while six is a normal complement for Topsides —... gis re a oo 3 laminations totalling 3” 
Jollyboat day cruising. The forward cockpit—handy for mooring up and a thrilling observa- BRN ahs =a ct oes ey 6 laminations totalling 3” 
y tion point when under way—is dispensed with in an alternative version of Huntress Laminated main frame and beams selected African mahogany 
which has a longer cabin with a corresponding increase in living space. A further Deck... -. vee nse nee nee 8” mahogany marine plywood 
Flying Dutchman variant of the basic type is powered by a Perkins S6M diesel of 120 h.p. and cruises Propeller shaft cet 08 ocd oe oe se Stciess steel 
at sustained speeds over 20 m.p.h. Rudder and stock... ae nee “a5 ‘ee . Stainless steel 
Construction is based on the famous Fairey hot-moulded principle, homogeneous, Propeller... a dis AS three blade, aluminium bronze 
Fulmar leak-free and unaffected by extreme climatic conditions. All up weight (for trailing or shipping): ... cen age 4,250 Ibs. 


See a Huntress at the National Boat Show, Earls Court, 30th December to 9th January, Fairey Marine Stand 12J. 


Titania 


Atalanta FAIREY’S PRICE 


Cinderella FOR a U | T fee a os See, £3,725 


complete with Dearborn 
BOATS Interceptor 215 h.p. engine 


Faun 


Huntress Write for full details to DEPT. C.L.2 FAIREY MARINE LTD., (A subsidiary of The Fairey Company Limited) 
: 3 
HAMBLE - HANTS - TEL: HAMBLE 2135 - RAY MEAD BOATHOUSE - MAIDENHEAD BRIDGE - BERKS - TEL: MAIDENHEAD 424 
Both Showrooms open every day. Weekend hours: Hamble—all day. Maidenhead—9.30 a.m,-12.30 p.m. 
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[BLACK 


i HE theme is black and white and, for most 
women (except those with indeterminate 
colouring) it could hardly be a more 
_ becoming one. The white in the photographs on 
" these pages is provided by such diverse things as 
ermine, silk gauze, fine summer-weight wool and 
|frosty lace; the dark accents by Russian sable, a 
powdering of embroidered carnations and 
a pin-neat hound’s-tooth check. All white, all 
jblack and a crisp, clean mixture of both are, as 
jyou see, good starters for a New Year planned 
)wardrobe. 


Grey, according to some schools of thought 

a variation on the same theme (‘What is grey 
but tarnished white?’’ demanded a little actress 
ina book that I once admired, as she compared 
her rival’s dove-coloured plumage with her own 
rosy-pink domino), will be a spring alternative 

_ to black and white, and navy-blue cardigan suits 
and dresses, bound and collared with white, will 
re-introduce a spring colour scheme that we all 
adore, that London dress designers sometimes 
seem to overlook and that Paris dress designers 
never forget. 

Surprisingly, however, statistics compiled 
from a famous fabric manufacturer’s sales 
jrecords indicate that dark-green tops the colour 
best-sellers, even surpassing navy-blue and 
grey. The British Colour Council certainly lists 
greens, naming aspen and sea fern (variations on 
the more ordinary sage-green), spring leaf (light 
green) and woodfern (a rich, juicy green) with 
accessories in greens culled from the linden and 
willow. Greys (moonstone) and browns (cedar 
and brushwood) stand alone or blend together 
into a coppery tone and plain greys are en- 
livened with a touch of geranium-pink or ice- 
blue. 

Although the Council has taken most of its 
‘names for the new spring colours from trees and 
flowers, the final group is beautifully gastro- 
momical. Lobster pink marches with two differ- 
ent tones of cream (Mayfair and Panama) 
and Mirabelle is a complementary accessory 

‘colour for sherry tan—one of the loveliest of 
golden browns. More food colours come from 


I 


(Right) Casual in line, but anything but casual in material, 
this boxy jacket has big patch pockets to accentuate the 
square line. The fur is white Russian ermine; the imposing 
collar is made of Russian sable. At Bradley’s. The 
beautiful diamond necklace is by J. W. Benson 


Shoes from Charles Jourdan’s new London shoe salon in black and in white. The latter, according to this Paris shoemaker, is destined to replace beige and pastels for spring. The 
shoe on the left is made of satin; that on the right of kid. “Eyelash” heels, moulded toes and the use of extremely supple leathers contribute to a lighter look 
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Lotus (ice, Cornish cream, strawberry, mushroom and sugar almond will all 
be found in leathers) and Matita weighs in with a delectable lollipop 
pink to complement a collection that is “basically coffee and cream in tone. 

In the confusion of the January sales, which followed hard on the 
heels of Christmas, and the urgency of the spring-summer collections that 
won’t be in the shops for a month or two yet, it is a little difficult to realise 
that there must be something in the shops now that customers will be able to 
wear during the next three months—the bleakest of the year. 

Harry “B. Popper is one of the wholesale houses that have shown a 
thoroughly wearable collection, by which I mean that his clothes are well- 
made, becoming and suitable for most occasions. Here green is one of the 
most-used colours and is often mixed with blue, just as “black and brown, 
used separately, are sometimes mixed in tweeds. Town suits here combine 
slender skirts, with knife pleats slashed into the back for walking, with semi- 
fitted or fitted jackets, and these jackets are all much longer. Materials for 
these new suits are very diverse and range from dark grey crépe worsted, 
used for an extremely elegant town suit, to rough- surfaced red tweed, with 
jacket collared and belted in matching leather. “Among the examples of the 
new liking for green, a group of dresses with matching jackets (this balances 
a group of dresses with matching overcoats) includes a slender dress made of 


Slender dress and jacket with a longer line make up this two-piece for spring and early 

summer wear. Both jacket and dress are made of light-weight French wool in a neat black 

and white hound’s tooth check. By Sutin. In London at Fortnum and Mason’s. White 
kid hat by Jenny Fischer 


soft moss-green tweed. This has a fetching boat-shaped neckline and is 
worn with its matching jacket, pouched like a battle blouse into a waist 
band, with fur collar fastening softly round the throat. 

Sutin’s new collection is made up of the sort of thing that we shall 
see at the Derby and Ascot, as well as at garden parties from London to 
Edinburgh. A new idea here is to blend a dress with a matching suit, so that 
the jacket can be worn with either dress or skirt. All these jackets show the 
longer line, often emphasised by streamlining at the waist and by low-set 
patch pockets; skirts are slender, and the dresses that make up these new 
three-pieces could hardly be simpler, with variations rung on necklines (high 
and fitting or slightly boat-shaped), sleeve treatment (briefest of brief or 
none) and subtle seam treatment. Grey and white checked worsteds, heavy 
silk tweeds, fine mohair tweeds and shantung are all used for these. 

Bretty WILSON. 


(Right) Giant black carnations are woven in the white silk gauze background of 
this enchanting dress for summer dances. By Frederick Starke. In London at 
Chanelle’s, of Knightsbridge 


Strapless, with fitted bodice, this guipure lace dress is almost frosted in its whiteness. 
White roses, deepening to pink, are caught at one side of the beltless waist. By Muriel 
Martin. Available in London from Harvey Nichols 


Every inch of the Wolseley 15/60 
spells grace and luxury. Its smart 
lines are apparent from any angle. 
Take a closer look and appreciate 

the interior refinements—the 
traditional ‘“Wolseley finish’’. 

Only experienced 15/60 owners really 
know the pleasure of driving this 
delightful car. But you, too, can 

thrill to the immediate response at the 
accelerator pedal . . . the rock-steady 
road-holding . . . the every-mile-a-joy 
handling... and experience too, 

that unruffled feeling after a long 
day’s motoring. Try it. Your local 
Wolseley Dealer will arrange a 
demonstration for you, any time. 


13 litre O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
Central floor gear change. Panoramic 
vision. Safety glass all round. 


TWELVE MONTHS’ WARRANTY 
and backed by B.M.C. Service 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


FINDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & CO LT° 
LONDON Wi ESTABLISHED 182) 


Peoovce oF eraie 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 36/- 


Polished wood facia with cowled instruments 
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BUY WISELY—BUY 


Price £660 ; 
Plus £276.2.6 P.T. (inc. Heater). 
Duotone Colours optional extra. 


There is also the ‘1500’ from £497, 
plus £208.4.2 P.T. and the 6-99 
from £885, plus £369.17.6 P.T. 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


The 


has 
a 


Prevailing east winds and an old- 
fashioned heating system are enough 

to drive the “‘old boy’”’ back to sea. Life 

can be comfortable—very comfortable if he will 
install a highly efficient THERMOIL Automatic 
Oil Burner to his boiler. 


Why not write to us for details? 


WOLSELEY 


Capacious interior, inter-axle seating 


heating 
problem 


A3 


Admiral 


THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


NELSON WORKS : STROUD 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


44 


Paint 
and Draw 


at 
THE HEATHERLEY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Short or long courses 


Full-time or part-time 
Individual instruction 

Three fully equipped studios 
Run on the lines of the Paris 
studios 


Prospectus from 
WARWICK SQ., LONDON, SW1 


OLD PISTOLS WANTED 


Pairs or odd ones—any size. 


@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINE 
SWORDS, DIRKS, HUNTING KNIVES, 
NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, 
etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, 
SHAKO PLATES and BADGES. 


Single items or entire collections bought. 
Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 


JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter), 
TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM. Phone 5882 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3771. 
Write for entry forms and information 
regarding payment to vendors. 
HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Room 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
ings. Terms and Sample Catalogue on request.— 
We can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheinr Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


W. E. COE & SONS 

ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON AUCTION ROOMS 
OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tuesday, Jan. 12th at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
*Wednesday, Jan. 13th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
Tuesday, Jan. 19th at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
Tuesday, Jan. 26th at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
*Wednesday, Jan. 27th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
Tuesday, Feb. 2nd at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
Tuesday, Feb. 9th at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
*Wednesday, Feb. 10th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 
Tuesday, Feb. 16th at 10 a.m. in ‘B’ Room 
Tuesday, Feb. 23rd at 10 a.m. in ‘C’ Room 
*Wednesday, Feb. 24th at 10 a.m. in ‘A’ Room 

*Includes Picture Sales at 2.30 p.m. 
Catalogues on application. 
KENsington 2422/4 (3 lines). 


PERSONAL 


BUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 

many people have been waiting for years 
at GUILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
can be made to measure for about 24 gns.; with 
hundreds of fabrics to choose from.—59 Davies 
Street, London, W.1. 


A MALINOW. Shirt Maker, for mrade-to- 
* measure shirts, _ pyjamas. Also own 
materials made up. Expert shirt repairs.— 
48, Great George Street, Leeds, 1. 


SLIPPERY fioor is a social crime. FUR- 

MOTO Non-Slip Floor Polish gives brilliant 
polish without risk. From Ironmongers, grocers, 
Timothy Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO 
CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 1/3, Brixton Road, 
London, S.W.8. 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 
your window provides endless enter- 
tainmrent. With bracket, 7/6. Tit Nesting 
Boxes with observation door, 15/- post free. 
Also Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
WM. HILL, 4, Moniave, Dumfriesshire. 


LL Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
lacquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
Also curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
LTD. (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
27a Kensington Church St., W.8. WEStern 7859. 


RTIST, London Exhibitor, paints portraits 
from life and photos. Reasonable fees.— 
ANTHONY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 
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PRESENTING 


botel cruises 


... anew concept of river cruising by 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 
class comfort through the sunshine of 
the Rhineland visiting four countries 
—HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE 
and SWITZERLAND in 15 days of 
delightful relaxation. Inc. fare from 
London with excursions from 59 gns. 


cornelder’s 
114 Shaftesbury Av., London,W.1 
Tel. Gerrard 6336. 


Buy from 
the 
Specialists- 
THE LONDON 
BEDDING 


CENTRE 


13 Brompton Rd. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1777 


Classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER 


ies di - 210 
Series discount; 24°, 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 6/- per line. Personal Column, 7/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. — 

for 6 and 5° for 13 insertions. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


Owe TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price; state waist and inside 
leg measurement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from 


Music, Art, English or Writing. Please 
state subject in which interested. Brochure 
Free. — SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years which even in- 
cludes accidental damage, also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


CLEANING BY POST 
HOW FAR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
the Sketchley ‘‘Fast Mail’’ 7-day service? It is 
of great value for all who live in the country. 
Write for details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
Hinckley, Leics. 


@ouonie Lavage in comfort. Stimulating.— 
Miss Ollivier. Open until 8 p.m. MAY. 1085. 


DEAMONeS: Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
antique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 

and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. ‘ 


R. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 

fort and health recommended for sensitive 
skin on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Also Sports 
Shirts and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
fabric on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


;aMILy OVERSEAS: Keep in touch by ex- 
changing 8 mm lifelike Colour Movie Films. 
Use our Autoset camera in case, £23/15/7!— 
WALLACE HEATON LTD., The Cine Camera 
People, 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
ROM YOUR HOME to any part of the 
world M. A. L. TRANSPORT, LTD., take 
good care of your car.—CITy 6411, 50, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
Fe COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcontbe St., Baker St., W.1. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 

at home, designing machine printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.,’’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


BBEBESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
ingham 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


IRE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
for your winter shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25-27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


« OW to Find Us’’ maps.—A. Fyffe, Bourne 
Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 


EEDLEWOMAN SHOP CATALOGUE FOR 

1960 OFFERED FREE to those who 
EMBROIDER, CROCHET, KNIT or SEW. 
If you have not received your copy, send 6d. 
for postage to THE NEEDLEWOMAN SHOP, 
146-148, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


(CED dispose gorgeous Wild Canadian 
Mink Coat, £295. Silver Blue Mink Stole, 
£120.—Box 1414. 


DAAMAAMMMM221 121121210 


; GREECE 


and its islands 


Inclusive tours from £54.0.0. 
Independent night air-sea 
§ travel from £80,0.0. 


Consult your agent or the 
specialists for brochures. 

§ OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP 

§ AGENCY LIMITED 


23 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
§ Phone TRA 6055/6 


DA A2AQ2MA222w29 21111 


TILED ROOF 
Erection service . Beautifully 
available designed 


Antique te Cedar 
Iron-Hinges ~ d Wood Doors 
Also 100 other models from £55 ) 
MARLEY CONCRETE | LTD., Dept. uae 
los, | 


Peasmarsh, Guildford, Surrey, and Cheltenham, 


PERSONAL—contd. 


ISITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 
Leave your car with us for garage and 
servicing. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminus. —GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 
Ae ATAPADS” keep pot plants moist, holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10/-, 11 for 20/--—HARRODS, Hort. Dept. 
100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Cross 
was born. Please mark this centenary 
year by donation or legacy. Write for leaflet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


IL PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
pictures or collections—COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 65637. 


HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spe- 
cialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 

to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 

BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 

ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 

SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 

Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at your 
disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market, London, W.1. Telephone 
GROsvenor 3585. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-, post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-42 
bust, men 36-46.—Patts. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


HARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175, Piccadilly, 

London, W.1. HYD. 2545. The right person 

for your flat, or we find suitable acconmmmoda- 

tion including many separate flats. Mainly 
young professional people consult us. 


TATUE OR HOSPITAL? Both commemorate, 
only one serves. 1960 calls for special 
thought of Miss Nightingale and her Hospital. 
Here, as Lady Superintendent, she proved her- 
self and her genius. Send in gratitude a Gift 
to the Appeal Secretary, Florence Nightingale 
Hospital, 19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR IS NO PROBLEM. No 

more silent endurance, no more mental 
strain. This disfiguring and re-appearing Facial 
and Body Blemish can be completely and pain- 
lessly removed. Also individual treatmrents and 
preparations for all skins and acnes. Free 
and personal consultation with MISS MARY 
COVE, Qualified Practitioner. Please phone 
for appt., WEL. 2690 or 6719, or write Secretary, 
11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Sa in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter —GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 


[pees A WOMAN to tempt your appetite 
with BURGESS’ Anchovy Paste on buttered 
toast. Scrumptious! 


5 00 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 
? YOU for short stories and articles. 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying. Let us show you how to make it 
pay. Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, LTD. (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Ae FREE to parents seeking Boarding 
schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees 
age, date ofentry, etc., BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham. Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘SchoolsofEngland,’’etc., postfree12/-. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 

career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ISS CATHARINE JUDSON’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, 
S.W.5 (FRObisher 2012). Complete secretarial 
training including foreign languages and 
foreign shorthand or journalism and book- 
Keeping. Miss Kerr-Sander’s Appointments 
Department remains at this address. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course” 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford | 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
Sees HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.3. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next courses for English and foreign students 
start April 26, 1960. 

Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 

HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES- 
TIC ECONOMY, LTD. Principal, Miss 
B. M. E. Visick (University of London Teacher's 
Certificate in Domestic Subjects. Advanced 
Cookery Distinction, National Training College. 

All subjects of Domestic Economy taught. 
Certificates granted. New students are accepted 
each term, daily or resident. Particulars from 
the Bursar. 


NWANTED GEM JEWELLERY, 

gold, plate, bought or valued. Complete 
reliability, Send registered post or call 
ARMY AND NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
S.W.1. (Victoria 1234.) 


silver 


BILL LTD., offer discontinued ranges of 
* their celebrated Tweeds and Suitings at 
special sale prices. Also notable reductions in 
fine Cashmere, Shetland and Lambswool Knit- 
wear; Socks, Ties, Scarves and other merchan- 
dise. From Jan. 11th to 23rd, at 93, New Bond 
St., 12, South Molton St., W.1, 112, Jermyn St., 
S.W.1, and 31, Gt. Portland St., W.1, (for 
cloth only). 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsunrmer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of near- 
by living accommodation available.—C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3525. 


TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 

5306-8. Early application for vacancies is 
essential. 


.. CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition ~ 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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‘Elizabethan country house—see advert. 


_ Horton-cum-Studley, 


LONDON HOTELS 


HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4400. 


200 rooms, many with private bath. 
Restaurant—cocktail bar—rooms for 
meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


THE 
CADOGAN HOTEL 
Knightsbridge. 

Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
One hundred rooms and suites. 
Delightful Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 
Sloane 7141. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 


‘ARM HOLIDAYS—1960 Farm Holiday Guide 
covering Britain’s best Farm and Country 
Guest Houses, county by county; 1,200 reviews 
With 250 pictures. Price 3/6, postage 7d.— 
FARM GUIDES, LTD., Dept. C.L., 18 High St., 
Paisley. 


ENGLAND 


A FIRST CLASS country hotel, five minutes 

from BATH. Perfect for weekends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 
quality cooking. Few rooms available with beau- 
tifully warmed bathrooms.—COMBE GROVE 
HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB. Phone: Combe 
Down 3341. 


ES EINCTIVE BRITISH FAMILY HOLIDAY. 

Family room reductions. Children’s sup- 
per, 6 p.m. 5-course dinner 7.30 onwards. 
Sands, sailing, own Swimpool, terraced garden, 
Golf, Club Bar. Panoramic sea-harbour heights 
views. Enquiries now. Colour brochure, 3-star 
—GREYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs 77256. 
Bournemouth. 


pCRSEr. South Holme, Bridport. Tel, 3317. 
Charming old World residence close to sea 
and country. Own trout fishing and car park. 
Ideal for restful holidays. Country fare. Per- 
sonei attention.—Brochure. 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 


folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 


_ Every home comfort in lovely country house. 


Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 
England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
“Stud- 


ley Priory,” below. 


STUDLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
Oxford. A tranquil 
Elizabethan house of great character, large 
grounds, no ‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven miles 
N.E. of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
Superbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
oak-panelled bar, games, club licence. Children 


* —even good dogs—welcomed. Long or short 
| visits. 


BP FTTLe Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 


Tel. Stanton St. John 203. Brochure. 


on and off the beaten track; 5/- post free.— 


_ Victor Hilton (C.L.), Sundial House, Torquay. 


PAssFoRD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables. 

Lymington (New Forest), for a real rest with 
every comfort.A.A. and R.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating, golf.—Tel. Sway 398. 


EA AND COUNTRY. MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore. Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
and C. Complete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 


FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
Surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. (Telephone 3253.) 
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classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


SCOTLAND 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL 
OBAN, ARGYLL 
Situated in its own grounds overlooking Oban 
Bay. Spacious lounges, and sun lounge, private 
bathrooms, elevator, cocktail bar, fishing, boat- 
ing, golf, tennis. MacBrayne’s sailing to Iona, 
Mull and Staffa commrences May 9th. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manageress: Miss C. J. Smith. 
Telephone: Oban 2381. 


A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C. 


GAIRLOCH HOTEL 
GAIRLOCH, ROSS-SHIRE 
Occupying an unrivalled position overlooking 
the sea. Sandy beaches for safe bathing and 
boating. Sea fishing. Fishing on Lovh Maree 
and five other lochs. Elevator, now installed. 
Cocktail bar. Private tennis court. Golf. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 


Manager: A. M. Hodd. 
Telephone: Gairloch 2. 
A.A. R.A.C. R.S.A.C, 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. PRUNES MAG- 

NIFICENT. The largest and best since the 
war. 3 lb. 15/-, 7 Ib. 34/-. All post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrec6é of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouville Proven- 
cal and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s 

“GENEVIEVE” 
in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1. 
Please reserve at HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5023. 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


SHOPPING BY POST 


URABLE TWEEDS, in pure new wool for 

men and women. Pleasant shades for work 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, post 
free, Write for patterns -DENHOLM TWEEDS, 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY, MORAYSHIRE 
Delightfuly situated amidst glorious Highland 
scenery, this superb hotel offers first-class 
comfort, cuisine and service. Elevator now in- 
stalled. Central heating in public rooms and 
corridors. Electric fires in bedrooms. Cocktail 

bar. Television. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Telephone: Grantown-on-Spey 26. 
A.A. R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 


MARINE HOTEL 
TROON, AYRSHIRE 
Overlooking two golf courses and facing the sea. 
Luxurious lounges, private suites, private bath- 
Tooms. Central heating. Cocktail bar. Tele- 
vision. Private tennis courts. Near Prestwick 
Airport. Dinner dance every Saturday. 
Illustrated Brochure on request. 
Manager K. Vilvandre, 
Telephone: Troon 980. 
A.A. R.A.C, R.S.A.C. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


UNNY JERSEY. Holidays near home with 
Continental atmosphere and best yearly 
sunshine record for the British Isles. HOTEL 
AMBASSADEUR, one mile St. Helier, situated 
seafront and own entrance to sandy beach; 
private bathrooms, dancing, licensed. 
A.A, ****, Ist Register, Ashley Courtenay 
Tecommended. 13-19 gns. Enquiries welcomed 
brochure C on request.—Central 24455. 


FRANCE 


ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select. 
Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel, 179 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 


ITALY 


TALIAN RIVIERA. English family, own 
villa, offer special incl. terms. Ideal climate 
Christmras or winter holidays. Large garden. 
Italian and French cooking, central heating.— 
Villa Le Rondini, Sori, Prov. Genoa. 


PORTUGAL 


UNNY ESTORIL’S ONLY INN. Quietly situ- 

ated. Near beach, golf course, tennis courts. 
British-Scandinavian managed. Private bath- 
rooms, bar. Reasonable terms. Enquiries: 
Estalagem das Pimenteiras (Pepper Tree Inn), 
Estoril, Portugal. 


ACCOMMODATION 


(CW es lovers and Tourists welcomed at 
THE RECTORY, Llangynyw, Welshpool. Com- 
fort, warmth, excel. food, peaceful friendly at- 
mosphere, beaut. surroundings. Riding, fishing. 


CABIN CRUISERS 


HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 

in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed, A.A., R.A.C., ****. Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
Toom and toilet. Tennis; ballroom; billiards; 
orchestra and television. Two electric lifts. Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate terms.—Please apply for 
brochure C to Manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 643. 


FOR HIRE 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


] 2S BY POST. A preview of Scot- 
land’s loveliest new range of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight; state preferences. 
Patterns to be returned.-FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 


See Clothing by ROCKALL. Illus- 
trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Essex. 


HIRTS made to measure from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


SECErEOCKS (men’s). Thick Handknit wool, 

3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 52/3). Shooting hose 23/6 
pr. Sturdiest pullovers 59/11 (large 63/11). Post. 
1/6. Renowned values. — MUNRO - FRIEND 
(CL), 717, Clarkston Rd., Glasgow, S4. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 

Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, Measure Form and Style Book. 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—-HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
““SIRO-SET” which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 
Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers. Established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912-4110. 


Day and evening 


CORSETIERES 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 

with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually mrade-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


DRESSMAKING 


Howays AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 
lightful surroundings. Two- to six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
Cruisers. Free fuel for diesel motors. 4d. stamp 
for brochure.—Hire Cruisers (Maidstone), Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


HE WARREN HOTEL, Ottery St. Mary, 


Devon. Country house hotel, close to 
Sidmouth; good food and every comfort; 
write terms. 


AYLAND Private Hotel, Belgrave Rd., Tor- 
quay. Winter residence. Overseas visitors. 
—Pat Moss (late Calcutta). Brochure. Tel, 3417. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


RELAX AT FARRINGFORD 
Now is the time to take a real rest away from 
household chores, with everything for your 
comfort and well-being. This lovely one-time 
home of Tennyson is situated in a wooded estate 
beneath the downs at Freshwater and has every 
modern comfort. Fully licensed, superb cuisine, 
A.A., R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, 
ete—Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD 

HOTEL, Freshwater, I1.0.W. Tel. 312. 


IRELAND 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE, Free 
Fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free, abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking. 
Golf, Lahinch and Ennis. Good food, good 
beds. Courteous service.—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


. Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, ral rage 
Registered he G.P.O. and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at 
Gordon end Gotch (Aisa) Lte.t South Africa and Rhodesia. Central News Agency. Limited. _Annual subscription ra 


Country LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


BORGWARD COMBI Estate Car 1958. Grey/ 
Red, fitted Webasto sun roof. Excellent con- 
dition. Low mileage. £975. 

MORRIS OXFORD TRAVELLER 1958. 
steel body. Green/Grey. 10,000 miles 
As new, £835. 


All- 
only. 


JACK SMITH 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1 (MAYfair 0661/2). 


jpdunrs BENTLEY or quality car required, cash 
settlement.—Mai. 3838 or Mil. 5172, evenings. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


BULLpozees, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 
Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with or 
without driver, or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors 
plants.—A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-3331 (5 lines). 


‘ANTED, Old Horizontal Oil Engines. 
Lamp start or cold start Diesel, 
also Lister Start-O-Matic lighting plants.— 
M. BLOOMFIELD & SONS, Debenham 35314. 


NEWNES, LTD., Tower House, L 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
invite you to bring your materials. We know 
we are good—are not madly expensive and won’t 
fuss if you are not easy to fit. Post orders wel- 
comed.—12, Lowndes St., S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 


TAILORING 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
Us? 
Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET’”’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 
Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 
Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


—— 
BEAUTY AND HAIRDRESSING 


AIL INFECTION, Discoloured, infected, 

destroyed nails and inflamed cuticles. The 
HAND and NAIL INSTITUTE (Est. 26 years), 
specialists in effective personal or postal treat- 
ment. Send stamped addressed envelope, 35, 
Old Bond Street. Tel. HYDe Park 17561. 


ee 
24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENING 


RESSMAKING, LADIES’, AND GENTS’ 

TAILORING, alterations, repairs. Inv. 
mending. Shirt repairs. Fur remodels, repairs, 
clean; re-line from 2 gns. Suede coats, handbags, 
cleaned, re-lined; restored. Prompt expert ser- 
vice all depts. Post/phone/call, PALACE SER- 
VICES, 100, Old Brompton Road and 124, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, S.W.7. FRE. 0238. 


45 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


A NIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
ANTIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
We have a large and varied stock. Open 
Saturdays and Sundays——THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 
NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 
MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Broad- 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 23 miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251. 


PSOE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. No 
catalogues.—_T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 
282, North End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. 
Ful. 1375. 
RE YOU SELLING: Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
Tel.: WHItehall 5275. 
(CUVEE AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, especially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY,LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 
INE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamrental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk, Tel. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 
ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, 
Stone, and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
Gates, etc. No catalogues.—T. CROWTHER 
& SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 
INES customers constantly express surprise 
and delight on discovering the splendid stock 
of XI1Xc table glass at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 
108, High Street, Berkhamsted. Herts. Tel. 460. 
ERIOD FURNITURE, faithful reproductions 
by traditional methods, details and quota- 
tions.—Ashley Reproductions, The Exeter Cabi- 
net Works, Magdalen Bridge, Exeter, Devon. 
ILVER TEA and Coffee Services. Trays, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO. 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
welcomed to London showrooms. 


RESTORATIONS 


LASS REPAIRS of all kinds. Cutting down, 

fusing, etc. Chipped glasses reground and 
polished.—VALENTINE PIRIE, 144a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 

WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 

vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbegk 8031. 

ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 

the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


ERIOD Mantelpieces. For details of our Adam 

style reproduction at £25 write for Leaflet 
“G’’ illustrating many alternative combinations 
of enrichment.—D. & P. WILSON, LTD., 
Foundry Lane, Lewes, Sussex. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Rare and old books require 

specialised attention and rare care. St. 
Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants, is able 
to undertake all kinds of renovation, rebinding, 
etc. Enquiries to the Bookbinding Dept. 
Boss: Any book can be obtained from us. 

New, scarce or out of print.—-DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 


GUNS 


LD PISTOLS, Guns, Powder Flasks, Books 
about them, wanted. Personal visits made. 
—Major Noel Corry, Blakeney, Holt, Norfolk. 


FOR SALE 


TCO ROTA SCYTHE (Twin) as new, £45.— 
FRY, Widcombe Manor, Bath, Sonrerset, 
QUALUX WATER SOFTENER, capacity rate 
300 g.p.h. Height 66 in., width 12) in. As 
new at half new price.—Box No. 2651. 
Y\JATER SOFTENER: Permutit type IDG. 
In perfect cond. Original cost, with meter 
pump, £250. Offers in writing.—JENSEN, 
Sodington Hall, Mamble, Nr. Kidderminster. 


WANTED 
Claymores, 


(\LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, 

Dirks, Cannon. ‘‘Colts,’’ and other U.S. 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation, 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882, 

W 8adTED FOR CASH! Old Picture Postcards, 

used or unused. 1/- per 100 plus postage. 
Cash by return. —MASON-MURRAY, 66, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 
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~Sifes s simple pleasures 


Most of us like to think that we have within us the makings of a connoisseur and we can rarely 
resist the temptation to wander round the kind of establishment which our philistine friends 
cheerfully (and libellously) call ‘junk shops’. We do not expect to find in them unrecognised 
treasures. We know that the Samson figurine, which could be 18th century Chelsea or possibly 
Meissen, is almost certainly neither. We like the buhl cabinet though we deplore the repellent 
china creature next to it. Or, of course (it depends on your point of view) we admire the 
magnificent Staffordshire dog, though we can’t think why they put it next to a ghastly tortoise- 
shell box. But all this is unimportant. What matters, what gives us our pleasure, is the sense of 
continuity with the past. This is something which we at the Midland Bank both understand and 
enjoy. We can trace our own lineage, through constituent banks, right back to 1762 — which 
makes us, in a way, contemporaries of Chippendale and Wedgwood and Gainsborough. This 
may surprise the many thousands of people who know the Midland only as a 20th century bank 
which is alw ays up-to-the-minute — and very often ahead of it. But such is the case. And we can 5 
guarantee its authenticity. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2230 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


